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DECRETAL LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF 
LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


Some years ago, I copied the following interest- 
ing document from the diocesan registers of Lich- 


field. The rules are for the discipline of the 
convent of Farewell, in 1328, and were no doubt 
efficaciously administered for many generations. 
They will give some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” a 
novel insight into good government “ per la verge,” 

“Rogier p. la gce. de dieu. Evesqz de Coventr’ & de 

ich. a noz ches. ffilles Prioresce & Covent de ffarewell 
Saluz od nre. beneicion. Beles filles le xx. jour de de 
Decembr. darrein passe no* descendismes a vre. meson p. 
faire & user en Yoele'nre. Office de visitacion & enfesant 
mesme loffice no* y trouasmes plusours defautes q. anoynt. 
bosoigne de dne. correccion, entre queles trove fust mie 
pleniement garde, & no* fust assigne cause en execusacion 
de vo" q. le dit decree fust escrit* en latyn. le quel vo" 
nentendez mie si bien come autre langage p. quei no* vo" 
enuoiens cesti nre. decret escrit en francoys q. vo* le 
puissez od le gce. de dieu pleinement entendre, & p. fere 
& sauvation de voz almes, & correction des de fautes 
avantdites. Pmerement. p. ceo q. notorie chose est q. 
Alicez de Hynyngton Novoyne de ffarewell seft ale pors 
de sa Meson domrant el siecie ad lesse son habit folement, 
& sanz conge de son sov'eyn, p. quei ele ad encorn crime 
de apostasie dont ele est escumenge p. auctorite de ley 
no* comandoms & amonestoms, vo* avantdite. Pouresce 
q. Vo" mettez vre. cure & diligence p. toutes les bones 
Voies q. vo" san’ez & prez de la repeller a sa religion, si 
q; Vo" pmissez. rendre del alme de lui bone reson al jour 





de iugement’ sen evde de vo* no* uverons la verge de 
dicipline q. a nre. Office y-appont’. Itm, p. ceo q. dame 
Cecilie de Gretton ad avant ces houres ale hors de sa 
meson & lesse son habit folement sanz conge de son 
sove'yn, & ensi ad encorn crime de Apostasie, ne mie 
sanz ordare dautre pecche, en offense de dieu & contre 
honestete de seinte religion, & uncore ad conu ou'cement 
devant no* q. ele nad mie bone volente a dem’rer illoegnes, 
p. quei ele uest mie entendant al s’vice de dieu come 
estre deust, ne mesme la s'vice ne stiet come ele le deu’vit 
san’. No* ordeinoms & comand«ms q. mesme cele Cecilie 
demoerge desoremes en lencloistre s»uz la garde dacune 
bone & sage dame, a ceo depute p. la Pouresse. p. apendre 
son s'vice sicome apent, & q ele sue le coer de jour & de 
noyt a houres dues, si ele ne soit suffisantment excuse 
p. maladie & p. ele me isse poynt le clos de la meson p. 
nulle bosoigne tancaz ele eit convenable amendement de 
sa con’sation, et q. il soit tesmoigne a no* p. la P’ouresse 
& iiij. ou. v. des eyneez dames de Ja meson. Itm. p. ceo 
q. trove est q. les Officers de la Meson. ne rendont mie 
acompte, de lur administrations p. quei home. ne poet 
au’ conussance ne savoir lestat de la Meson. No* or- 
deinoms & comandoms q. touz auxibien seculers come 
reglers. q. omit. administrations des biens de la meson. 
rendont lour acomptes chescun au deux foitz ou une foitz 
aumeyns deuant suffissantos p’sones, a ceo eslves p. la 
Pouresse & le Covent*. Itm. p. ceo q. troue est q. les 
Noueyns resteinent deiners p. lur vesture p. que enx ount 
couent encheson daler Wakeraut’ en marcheez & en entre 
liens contre honestete & ohseruance de seinte religion. 
Nous ordeinoms & comandoms q deforemes coit elne p. tot 
le Couent vne dame bien ainsee q. resceive q’ntqz est assigne 
a la veste. des dames, & de ceo face p'neance a chescune 
dé elles de ceo q. elle au'a meister’ p. ca veste. & autres 
menus nevessafies si auant come chescune portion pra 
suffire. Itm. no* ordeinoms q. silence soit garde en touz 
les lieuz de dieu Ja dite meson ou estre doit p. consti- 
tucions de vre. ordre. Itm. p. ceo q. troue est q. Noueyns 
silent en le dortour deux ensemble en vn lyt’ & aussint 
q. asomes ount iuuenceles seculeres sisantes ouesques eux 
en lour litz domz. le dortour queux choses sont contre 
regulers constitucions & contre honeste de Religion: 
Nous defendoms souz les peynes souz escrites q. ceo ne 
soit deforemes vse. Itm. p. Ceo q. troue est q. q'ntz 
damages & deshonestecez sont a la meson p. tant q. 
plusours femmes seculeres ount este & sont sciournantz 
de domtz le clos: No* defendoms estreitement’ q. de- 
foremes ne soit nule fe’me s’clere resceuea soiourner 
illoeges si ceo ne soient enfantz des bones gentz q. soient 
illoeges bailloz p. norrir & ap’ndre & q. de tieles nulle 
damage neit en sa compaignie, forsqz vne a plus, et q. si 
toft come elles s’ront venuz al age de xii. anz. q. sa 
demoere soit ordoinee aillours p. ses anns, si ele ne dome 
tantoft p’ndre labit en mesme la meson, Itm. no* or- 
deinoms & comanvoms p. ascunes s'teines causes quelles 
no* teisoms a ceste fortz de gree q. Agnes de Lich. & 
Magote de Chorleye seculeres soient oustez de la dite 
meson. & mes ne soient l-iuz resten’cs a soiour ne a s’uice 
et q. deforemes les fe’mes s’cleres q. dement s‘uir ales 
noueyns soieit de bone fame & de honeste conu’sacion. 
Itm. no* ordeinoms & comandoms q. deforemes nulle 
dame de religion ne vse ceyntures ne burses de soye ne 
autre apparaille outions en lour habit et q. celes q. celes 
q. ount este trouez en tien defaute soient constreintes a 
la penaunce q. lour est enioynte p. no*. Itm. no* de- 
fendoms p. c’teines chauses sur la peine q sensuit a 
teuses les dames de la meson q. nulle q. nulle (sic) nule 
de elles ne receptent ne h’hergent p'sones s’cleres, ne 
reuleres [revellers?] en lour chambres forsqz celes q. sont 
assiqnez a eney suir en la man'e q. defus est dit; vq. la 
porte qest dererre le gardyn dens le champ p. reson de 
quele plusours esclandres sont enemiz a la meson. soit 
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estoupe entre cy & la Chandeloure sur la peyne de les 
dicipline, nom. la pouresse au diuest la dame soffend. 
de son habit en son chaumbr’ & p. correccion de sa ‘aute 
son posterior’ castigate p. la verge. Cestes choses & 
chescune de elles co’mandoms q. soient gardees p. vo" 
toutes & chescune de vo" si avant come a chercune 
ap’tient en vertu de seuice obedience & souz peyne de 
escumenge quile vo* p’rez mont douter si vo" viegnez a 
lencoutre, et vo* auantdite pouresse fetes cesti nre. 
decret escre len le second iour ap’s ceo q vo" lan’ez 
resten & desadonges chescune moys vne fortz au moyns 
en la chapitre deuant vo" & le Couent si q. mille ne se 
misxe escuser p. ignorance. Dieu vo* doigne sa grace 
le bien faire. Don,” &c. 
We! We We 





“THE ANATOMY OF THE ENGLISH NUNNERY 
AT LISBON.” 

The above was “published by authoritie” as a 
quarto tract in 1622. The dedication to Thomas 
Gurlin, the mayor, and the aldermen of Kings 
Lynn, is signed Thomas Robinson. Robinson 
seems to have been a sailor, for he says he is 
“better skilled in tackes, sheals, braces, bowlins, 
&c. (strange words, perchance, to thy understand- 
ing, and yet no canting), then in veines, sinewes, 
muscles, and arteries.” Books of this kind, pro- 
fessing to tell scandalous stories as to nuns and 
priests, are common enough ; as, however, they are 
mostly mere fictions, such things are of small value 
to anybody. Robinson’s book is in some degree 
an exception. Not that I believe he by any 
means endeavoured to tell the truth, but that he 
certainly did mix up some facts with his fictions, 
and that some of his fables have now a certain 
degree of interest as showing what things were in 
those days likely to be believed. He tells us that, 
having “ often occasion to travel beyond sea,” he 
became acquainted with Father Seth, alias Joseph 
Foster, an English friar, who lived at Lisbon, and 
was confessor to the English nuns there. This 
Foster, Robinson asserts, employed him for a time 
as a kind of secretary, and then “depriued me of 
means to depurt from him by taking away my 
apparell and putting me into a disguized, foolish 
habit.” This, we are told, was done to induce him 
to become a brother of the house and “ masse- 
priest.” Most probably this tale was really in- 
vented to account for the minute knowledge which 
the author professes to have of the inner life of the 
convent. 

Robinson informs us that the nuns were in the 
habit of singing obscene and scurrilous ballads, 
such as Bony Nell, and that Foster, the confessor, 
employed himself after supper in reading Venus 
and Adonis and the jests of George Peele. Most 
modern readers who know anything of monastic 
life will think the above pure calumny, but it is 
interesting as showing the popularity which Venus 
and Adonis had then attained among people like 
Robinson, who certainly did not belong to the 
more cultivated class. 


Among the relics which Robinson says the nuns 
religiously preserved was a piece of the old Tyburn 
lows, “which the Jesuites stole away out of 
ngland because it had beene honoured by so 
many of their bretheren, which is had in little 
lesse esteme then the holy crosse : for (they say) 
as the Master died on that, so his disciples died 
vpon this; and these are all set in siluer and 
richly adorned.” 

It is not at all improbable that a fragment of 
the wood of the Tyburn gallows-tree, on which so 
many Catholic martyrs had suffered, should have 
been preserved as a relic. Is there any other 
evidence that it was so except the statement of 
this most untrustworthy person ? 

At the end of the pamphlet is a list of the in- 
mates of the house, which some of your genealogical 
readers may thank you for reproducing :— 


“ The Friers of the House. 
Seth, alias Joseph Foster, Confessor. 
John Viuian 
Nicholas Barrowes 
Peter Consul, a Familiar, that is a Lay-Brother, but a 
drunken one, God knowes. 


The Nunnes of the House. 

Barbara Wiseman, Abbesse. 

Anne Wiseman, Prioresse. 

Elizabeth Hart, Chantress. 

Anne Wharton, Treasuress. 

Anne, alias Josepha Bingham, Portress. 

Lucy Johnson, Notaress. 

Dorothy Fowler, Keeper of the Reliques and Church 
Stuffe. 

Briget Browne ) Daughters of S' Anth. Browne, Visc. 

Lucy Browne Montacute. 

Elizabeth Preston, some time Abbesse, but now in 
disgrace with old Foster. 

Anne Martin. 

Anne Markenfield. 

Susan Bzxcon. 

Sisly Arundel. 

Margaret Smith, alias Becket, and her sister. 

Maudlyn Shelly 

Katherine Dendy bene of the Kitchen. 

Elizabeth Cole 

Martha 

Clara Dowman, indeed Anne Foster, the Confessor’s 
kinswoman. 

Kath. Knightly t id ‘ 

Mary Brooke \ wo merry singing wagges. 

Anne, a Chambermaid of 8" Anth. Browne. 

Mary Barnes, a well-beloved friend of Foster's. 

Mary Dimmock, a discontented young Nunne. 

M. Blinksop, falsely reported by Father Foster to be 
allied to diuers of the nobilitie. 

Agatha. 

Eleanor and Angela, two Dutchwomen. 

Briget Mandanha 

Maria Suarez 


two Priests. 


three Portugeses.” 


Maria Rodriguez j 





I believe the original edition of this pamphlet is 
rare. There is one in the British Museum and 
| another in the Routh Library at Durham (Pamph. 

III. 4). It was reprinted in altered spelling by 
J. Morgan in his Phenix Britannicus, 1732, 


p. 325. 


K. P. D. E. 
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FOLK-LORE. 

Irish Cursinc.—Mr. W. F. Wakeman, in a 

per in the Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland (July, 1875), 
describes a curious custom of cursing in the county 
of Fermanagh :— 

“ A peculiar manner of cursing—one at least that, so 
far as | know, has not hitherto been recorded—though 
rapidly dying out, still rather extensively prevails in 
Fermaagh. It is called the ‘Fire of stones,’ and the 
malediction is usually fulminated by tenants who sup- 
pose themselves to be in danger of wrongful eviction. 
The modus operandi is extremely primitive, simple, and 
original ; how far it is effective it is difficult to say. The 
plaintiff (if | may use the term) collects from the sur- 
rounding fields «s many small boulders as will fill the 
principal hearth of the holding he is being compelled to 
surrender. Thee he piles in the manner of turf sods 
arranged for firing ; and then, kneeling down, prays that 
until that heap burns, may every kind of sweat, bad 
luck, and misfortune attend the landlord and his family, 
to untold generations. Rising, he takes the stones in 
armsful and hurls them here and there, in loch, pool, 
bog-hole, or stream, so that by no possibility could the 
collection be recovered.” 

Mr. Wakeman further quotes, from memory, 
some lines from an Irish poem, by Dr. Samuel 
Ferguson, in illustration of this custom :— 

“They hurled their curse against the king ; 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones ; 
And even in the mystic ring 
They turned the maledictive stones.” 
W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 

Loca Customs: Rannocn (PERTHSHIRE) IN 
1745.—Before 1745, Rannoch was in an uncivilized 
barbarous state, under no check or restraint of 
laws. As an evidence of this, one of the principal 
proprietors never could be compelled to pay his 
debts. Two messengers (officers of justice for the 
execution of diligence issuing from the Court of 
Session in Scotland) were sent from Perth to give 
him a charge of horning (a legal writ calling upon 
the defender to conform to its request under 
penalty that, should the debtor fail, the officer 
blew three’ blasts of a horn, and thereupon de- 
nounced him a rebel). He ordered a dozen of his 
retainers to bind them across two hand-barrows 
and carry them in this state to the bridge of 
Cainachan, about twelve miles distant. 

At this period the inhabitants of Rannoch had 
no such thing as beds. They lay on the ground 
with a little heather or fern under them. One 
single blanket was all their bedclothes. Now 
(1791) they have standing-up beds and abundance 
of blankets. At that time the houses were huts of 
what they called “stake and rise.” One could not 
enter but on all fours ; and, after entering, it was 
impossible to stand upright. Now there are com- 
fortable houses, built of stone. Then the people 
were miserably dirty and foul-skinned. Now they 
are as cleanly and as well clothed as their cir- 
cumstances will admit. 





Food. It is hardly possible to believe on how 
little the Highlanders formerly lived. They bled 
their cows several times in the year, boiled the 
blood, ate a little as bread, and a most lasting 
meal it was. The present incumbent has known a 
poor man, who had a small farm hard by him 
(parish of Fortingall), by this means, with a boll 
of meal for every mouth in his family, pass the 
whole year. Sern Wait. 


Wircucrart 1x Dorset.— Whilst bell-hunting 
in Dorset, in the spring of 1871, I discovered, 
much to my surprise, that the churchwarden (a 
farmer) and the greater part of the villagers at 
Batcombe believed in witchcraft. Indeed, at the 
following Summer Assizes at Dorchester, 1 worthy 
from this village was sentenced to undergo six 
months’ durance vile for thrashing an old woman, 
who was currently supposed to have the power of 
bewitching people. T. ArcHEerR TURNER. 

Drayton Parslow. 


Lyke-FIRE: Lyke-wAKE: Mett-sapy. — An 
“Old Correspondent” of the Sunderland Herald 
writes :—The last “lyke-fire” the writer ever saw 
kindled on the eve of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist was in Numbersgarth, in Bishop Wear- 
mouth, some years after they had ceased to be 
common about Shell Hill and the Coney Warren, 
in Sunderland - near-the-Sea. The last “lyke- 
wake” amongst the aborigines of Monk Wear- 
mouth of which the writer ever heard was either in 
Topliff’s Row or the Back Stables, in the Shore 
Side of Monk Wearmouth. The last “ mell-baby” 
round which he witnessed a sort of Pyrrhic dance 
performed by the shearers and gleaners, was 
making its noisy progress down the Causeway— 
popularly supposed to be the only right and proper 
way to carry a corpse to the ancient parish church 
of St. Peter. These old customs have almost passed 
from living memory, and may not be preserved 
much longer in oral tradition unless, by some such 
communications as the present, they come to be 
embalmed in type and paper. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

Brecknock Road, N. 


Toe Writincs or THE LATE Rev. Jonny 
CiarKe Crostuwaitr, M.A., Recror or Sr. 
Mary-at-Hitt anp St. Anprew Hussarp, 
Lonpon.—The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, M.A., 
Trin. Coil, Dublin (1826), was a Vicar Choral of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 1834-1844, and 
in February of the latter year was presented to 
the united rectories of St. Mary-at-Hill and St. 
Andrew Hubbard, London, which he held until his 
decease in 1874. His many and valuable contri- 
butions to literature are enumerated in the follow- 
ing list :— 

1. Observations on Nonconformity and Separation, 
in a Letter to the Rev. W. Burgh. Dublin, 1834, 8yvo. 
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2. The Christian Ministry, and the Establishment of 
Christianity : two Discourses on Public Oceasions.. With 
Notes and Appendix. London, 18%5, 8vo. 

3. The Irish Church Bil), or Facts for the Considera- 
tion of the Lords. London, 1835, 8vo. 

4. Observations on a Memorial to His Majesty, and 
Petition to both Houses of Parliament, from certain of 
the Clergy of the Church of Ireland. Dublin, 1836, 8vo. 

5. The First Rejection of Christ a Warning to the 
Chorch : a Sermon preach: d in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. London, 1837, 12mo. 

6. Order and Mission, a Limited Commission essential 
to the Sacred Ministry : an Ordination Sermon preached 
at Christ Church. Dublin. 1837, 8vo. 

7. Sermons on Practical Subjects, chiefly preached in 
Christ Church. London, 1840, 12mo. 

8. Communio Fidelium : a Historical Inquiry into the 
Mode of Distributing the Holy Communion prescribed 
by the United Church of England and Ireland. Oxford, 
1841, 18mo. 

9. The Remembrance of Christ: a Sermon on the 
Holy Communion, preached in Christ Church. London, 
1843, 12mo. 

10. Good Friday: a Sermon preached in the Church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, London. London, 1846, 8vo. (Printed 
in the third volume of Practicol Sermons.) 

11. Modern Hagiology: an Examination of the Nature 
and Tendency of some Legendary and Devotional Works 
lately publi-hed under the sanction of the Rev. J. H. 
Newman, the Rey. Dr. Pusey, and the Rev. F. Oakeley. 
London, 1846, 2 vols.,12mo. (Reprinted from the British 
Magazine, November, 1844, to December, 1845, “ with 
no other alterations in the text than such as appeare:l 
necessary in order to render my meaning more distinctly 
understood.”) 

12. The Unfruitful Fig Tree: a Fast-Sermon preached 
in the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill. London, 1847, 8vo. 

13. The History of Esther an I!lustration of Provi 
dence: twelve Lectures delivered in the Church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, 1852. With six Discourses on the Doctrine 
of a Particular Providence. London, 1858, 12mo. 

14. Passages and Characters in the Book of Daniel. 
London, 1863, 12mo. 

15. Thirty-three Psalm and Hymn Tunes in Score for 
Four Voices, with an Accompaniment. 

He likewise edited— 

16. Archbishop Potter's Discourse of Church Govern- 
ment, with Notes and Illustrations. London, 1839, 8vo. 

17. The Book of Obits and Martyrology of the Cathe- 
dral Church of the Holy Trinity, commo: ly called Christ 
Church, Dublin, with en Introduction by [his brother-in- 
law] the Rev. J. H. Todd. DD. (for the Irish Archzxolo- 
gical Society). Dublin, 1814, 4to 

18. Practical Sermons by Dignitaries and other Clergy- 
men of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
London, 1845-46, 3 vols., 8vo. 

Mr. Crosthwaite was also the writer of numerous 
articles in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, of which 
periodical he was the editor from May, 1841, until 
February, 1844, in which year he became the editor 
of the British Magazine. ABHBA. 


ALLITERATIVE Poretry.— Many of your readers 
who are aware that much of our early poetry is 
alliterative may be at a loss where to find an easy 
example of the force and swing of it. I have 
ventured to throw together the following lines by 
way of specimen, in imitation rather of the style of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than of the 





earlier examples. All that the reader need observe 
is that there are commonly three emphatic syllables 
in a line which begin with the same letter. To 
these syllables a special stress may be given, and 
the result is a metre of a rough but forcible cha- 
racter, by no means unsuited to the yenius of the 
language. If the stress fall upon initipl vowels, 
the vowels need not be the same ; and, in fact, are 
most often different. It will be understood that 
the subject is chosen in accordance with the 
national character of the metre. 
An Evyeuisuman’s Sona. 
A curse on the croakers who cowardly prattle 
How En:land is ag ng to abject abasement, 
No longer a leader, no law to the nations ! 
Though foul birds defile thus the nest that defends them, 
The hearts of our heroes beat high in their yearning, 
Where dangers are densest, to dash to the onset ! 
Sweet Pesce let us prize, with her pleasures and treasures, 
Nor ween to wage wars of a w«nton aggression ; 
Ever firm for defence, not defiant in folly, 
Yet weizhing with wisdom the words that we utter, 
As conscious, though calm. that our counsels are heeded. 
We rest, but we rust not: once roused into action, 
The life of the old !and will lexp up in earnest, 
With prayers to the Prime Source of progress in goodness, 
With trust in the triumph of truth, though it tarry, 
And wo to the workers of wicked devices ! 
The hate of all harm that is hostile to justice 
Still steels us to sternness and steady endeavour. 
Unfolding the fl.g that is feared by oppressors, 
We dure to the death, never daunted by evil, 
Still foremost in fighting where Freedom leads onward ! 
Water W. Sxeat. 
Cambridge. 


A Pies ror Apsectives.—Prolepsis is that 
figure of speech by which a substantive is invested 
with attributes which only accrue to it in virtue 
of the predication denoted by the verb. The attri- 
butes, however, designated by the adjectives may 
exist previously, and so they will only be subse- 
quent subjectively to the discoverer. Instances of 
both these kinds of prolepsis occur on every page 
of every Greek and Latin author. 

I. Objective prolepsis, where the attributes do 
not exist previously. 

Cd. Tyr., 1262 : éx 88 rvOpéve Exdwve Kotha 
KkAnOpa. The bolts were not double until (idipus 
had bent them. 

II. Subjective prolepsis, where the attributes 
exist previously, but are only discovered subse- 
quent to the predication of the verb. 

Hor., Od., iv. 3: “ Ministrum expertus fidelem 
Jupiter.” The servant was faithful before he had 
been tested ; but from Jupiter’s point of view he 
could not have been pronounced true until after 
the experiment. 

Our own language also affords many instances of 
prolepsis, which I consider to be most forcible and 
graphic. Colloquial phrases such as the following 
are quite common :— 

1. “To drive a man mad.” 

2. “To cut a thing short.” 
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3. “To smell a thing strong.” 

4. “To feel a fire hot.” 

It will be seen that the first two instances come 
ander the head of objective, the last two subjec- 
tive, prolepsis. 

In such sentences, however, as the third, and 
“to arrive safe,” it is a too frequent custom with 
many to substitute an adverb. 

I cannnot help regarding this as a mark of 
deterioration in a language, and this is what I 
mean by my heading, “A plea for adjectives.” 

W. H., Univ. Dunelm. 


PaRALLEL Passaces.—The following parallel- 
ism, mentioned by the late Lord Lytton in his 
Essay on Goldsmith, has never yet, I think, been 
noticed in “ N. & Q.” :— 

Goldsmith. 
« As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

Chaulieu. 
“Tel qu’un rocher dont la téte, 
Evalant le Mont Athos, 
Voit a ses pieds la tempéte 
Troubler le calme des flots, 
La mer autour bruit et gronde ; 
Malgré ses émotions, 
Sur son front élevé régne une paix profonde.” 

The translation of the above given in a foot-note 
will further show the closeness of the imitation :— 

“Even as a rock whose summit, equalling Mount 
Athos, beholds at its feet the tempest troubling the calm 
of the waves; the sea around roars and rages: but. in 
spite of these emotions, upon its elevated crest reigns a 
profound tranquillity.” 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Lichfield House, Anerley. 


Tae Use or true Worn “ Eprr.”—Prof. Max 
Miiller’s announcement, that he is to edit the best- 
known half-dozen sacred books of the world for the 
Clarendon Press, seems to want explanation. So 
far as I can g-ther the facts from the announce- 
ment, Prof. Max Miiller is only to edit one of these 
sacred books himeelf, and is to get scholars of at 
least equal reputation with himself to edit the five 
others. How, then, is he to edit the work of men 
who know more about these five subjects than he 
does himself? Should he not have used the word 
“superintend,” which, in such cases, is understood 
to mean, “sit by and do nothing but admire your 
good editors doing their work”? Series of school- 
books are produced “under the general superin- 
tendence of” So-and-so. No doubt one notorious 
Dr. Jobber has “edited ”—or says he has—many 
books compiled for him by others, whom he does} 
or does not, thank in his Prefaces for their aid in 
his arduous task, &. But one hopes that his 
meaning of the term may not take a permanent 
place in the speech of English gentlemen. 

M. A. 





Liyks with THE Past.—A correspondent of 
the Times recently said, relative to the march 
of Prince Charles Edward in 1745 :—*“It 
might be thought strange that there should- only 
be one generation between him and a spectator 
of that rising.” May I quote a more strange “ link 
with the past”? The grandfather of the present 
Captain Maude, R.N.—if the Peerages are to be 
trusted —Sir Robert Maude, was born in 1673, in 
the reign of Charles II. His son, Viscount 
Hawarden (Captain Maude’s father), was bora in 
1729, and married first in 1756 ; so that Captain 
Maude can say that his grandfather was born 203 
years ago, 48 years before Prince Charles Edward, 
und his father 145 years ago, and married 120 years 
ago. I doubt if any other living person could say 
the same. C. H. 


A Consecturat Emeypation. — Cicero, Ad 
Atticum, ix. 11: “Tuas literas jam desidero, post 
fugam nostram nunquam jam nostrum earum in- 
tervallum fuit.” Ernesti’s note is, “Hoc certe 
vitiosum est. Correctio varia est. Levissima est 
delendo nostrum.” Now, if we compare Ep. xiv., 
“A te nihil....ego tamen nullum diem preter- 
mitto,” and Ep. xvi., “Tamen, ne quem diem 
pretermitterem, has dedi litteras,” it seems better 
to read, “ nunquam tamen nostrarum intervallum 
fuit.” Ss. T. 


Hurtiixe.—In the summer of 1869 I was 
standing in the garden of the rectory of Pulham, 
near Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, watching the 
approach of a thunder-storm. Clouds of intense 
blackness came up from the north in rolling masses, 
very unusually near the earth. As they came on, 
a strange sound struck my ears, which at first I 
mistook for the rush of the accompanying wind ; 
but it increased as the clouds advanced, till I 
could distinguish it as a collection of sounds. It 
was the formation of hail in the whitening mass, 
the hurrying and jostling of the spicule of ice, 
smiting each other apparently, and gathering into 
hailstones. Though always a watcher of storms, I 
never heard anything like it before or since. No 
hail fell from the cloud as it drove directly over 
my head ; but the atmosphere was charged with 
electricity, and the hail was condensing. About 
half a mile further on the storm commenced—large 
hailstones, vivid lightning, and crashing thunder. 
I could only compare the process to the sudden 
arming and forming for battle of a host taken by 
surprise. Then first I understood, by experience 
of the senses, what before I had only imagined, 
the full meaning of the word hurtle: the rushing 
of a flight of arrows, and their crossing and collision 
in the air, in ancient war—a metaphor evidently 
referring to this natural phenomenon. 

Hersert RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 
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“ OccasIONALLY.”—I have vften been amused 
by a peculiar use of this word which obtains 
about here, and which I do not remember to have 
seen noted elsewhere. I can illustrate the mean- 
ing of the word, as used among our working class, 
by an example better than by an explanation. 
Suppose I ask a man if he can go a journey on a 
certain day which is inconvenient to him, his reply 
would be, “I cannot go on Wednesday, but I can 
go on Friday occasionally,” Friday being a more 
convenient day to him than Wednesday. Or'sup- 
pose a man is making a wheel, say for a gig, and 
by some mistake it is made too small, he would 
say, “‘ Well, it is too small for a gig, but it will do 
for a phaeton occasionally.” 

G. W. Tominsoy. 

Huddersfield. 


Raawort.—Some of your correspondents have 
now and then noticed the incorrect names given in 
various places to well-known plants. But the 
strangest instance of such a fault that has occurred 
to me is in Forcellini’s Lexicon, London, 1828, 
which gives, “Serapion ... ragwort, herba, que 
et orehis dicitur.” Now, every one knows that 
ragwort is the Senecio Jacobea (too common 
in Ireland, under the name of ragweed, to the 
horror of the Registrar-General, and the disgust 
of all good farmers), and that it has not the re- 
motest likeness or affinity to any of the orchis 
tribe. It was fortunate that the learned editor 
knew more of Latin than he did of botany. 


S TF. P. 


Surove Tvespay.—On this day, a singular 
custom prevailed lately (possibly still does) at 
Wellington, in Shropshire. The children provide 
themselves with trumpets, which they blow lustily 
in the churchyard ; then all join hands to form a 
ring round the exterior of the church ; then again 
the trumpets are blown. By what curious fancy 
can this strange proceeding be connected with the 


taking of Jericho? W. M. M. 


Insomy1A.—In Melliss’s St. Helena there is an 
account of a castaway, who, on being rescued, was 
so overjoyed that he never slept for seven days, 
and at length died on the eighth. I note this 
story because I myself once remained awake 
throughout the whole of the same period, but am 
not yet aware that I have suffered from the effects 
of my insomnolency. 8. 


Larne, THe Gretya Green Parsoy.—This 
individual is generally understood to have followed 
the trade of blacksmith, but the reviewer of Sir 
John Sinclair's Statistical History of Scotland, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1806, Ixxvi 
p. 737, col. 1), states that he “ was originally a 
tobacconist, and not a blacksmith as is generally 
a J. Porrer Briscosg. 

Nottingham. 





Booxs Wantev.—Warburton says (Parriana, 
ii. 48) :— 

* T have often wished for a hand capable of collecting 
all the fragments remaining of Porphyry, Celsus. Hier- 
ocles, and Julian, and giving them to us with a just 
critical and theological comment as a defiance to infi- 
d. lity. It is certain we want something more than what 
their ancient answerers have given us.” 

Crrit. 


GrantHam Civic Custom.—A person has just 
told me that she remembers going, when a school- 
girl, “to see the old alderman knocked down.” 
On the occasion of a new alderman taking the 
place of an old one, the old alderman and his 
council went in procession to Grantham Church, 
and in the ante-church the robes and chain were 
tuken off the old alderman and put on the new 
alderman, when some official giving the old alder- 
man a few gentle taps on the head with a small 
wooden hammer, the ceremony was called “ knock- 
ing the old alderman down.” J. Beare. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
m family matters of only private interest, to atlix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Bayoxet.—This weapon is generally believed 
to derive its name from Bayonne, in France, either 
because, as some, and among these Muhn, say, 
bayonets were first made there in 1640, or because, 
as others, among these Diez, affirm, they were first 
used at the siege of that town in 1665. These 
dates cannot be right, for I find bayonette defined 
in Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1611, as “a kind of small, flat pocket 
dagger, furnished with knives ; or a great knife to 
hang at the girdle like a dagger.” Then what 
reason is there for connecting the word with the 
French Bayonne? May the bayonet not as likely 
have derived its name from having been first 
manufactured at Bayona, in Toledo, the capital of 
which province was so famous for the manufacture 
of swords as to give its name to a species ?— 

“ The trenchant blade, 7'o/edo trusty, 
For want ot fighting was grown rusty.” 
Hudibras, pt. i.e. i. 1 359. 

The matter is further complicated by Cotgrave 
giving bayonnier “ as arbalestier ” (which latter be 
defines as “a crosse-bow-man, that shoots in or 
serves with a crosse-bow; also a crosse-bow- 
maker ”), and especially by his characterizing it 
as “an old word.” Beyonnier naturally suggests 
the existence of a simpler word, such as bayoune, 
ws the name of the weapon with which the 
bayouni-+r was armed ; just as, if, five hundred 
years hence, one should find the word miller 
standing alone in our language, he would natur- 
ally infer that the simpler word mill had pre- 
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viously existed, but had somehow dropped out of 
sight. Bayonne, in all probability, would not be 
a generic word, but merely a species either of the 
cross-bow, or, which is more likely, the missile dis- 
charged from it, and, being so, would have little 
chance of being known outside the profession of 
arms, and so of finding its way into literature, the 
words arbalest and arbalestier representing to the 
uninitiated all sorts of cross-bows and cross-how- 
men. All of us can call to mind words in good 
use among the members of a particular profession 
or trade which are totally unintelligible to all out- 
side of it, and which, if introduced into literature, 
would require for explanation a special glossary. 
Besides, we see in the numerous words existing in 
the Romance tongues, of which the antecedents do 
not exist in classical or written Latin, how far an 
unrecorded dialect, as rustic Latin, will influence 
future forms of speech. Bayonette, then, may be 
a diminutive of this bayonne, the weapon of the 
bayonnier (whatever may have been its origin), 
and the stories of the manufacture of bayonets at 
Bayonne, or of their use at its siege, are in all 
likelihood nothing more than eponyms invented to 
account for the etymology of a word whose real 
origin is involved in total darkness. Grimm gives 
bute as a dialectic form of biene, a bee. Will this 
help to account fur Cotgrave’s old word? In the 
wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines many Teutonic 
warlike terms entered the Italian. Could we, 
then, get from dialectic German baie an Italian 
augmentative baione (in type of trombone, from 
tromb«), anything stinging, and, specifically, the 
sting-like point fitted on an arquebuse, whence 
baionetta as a diminutive? 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may be 
able to throw some light upon this subject. 

J. Hunter. 

Broughton, by Biggar, N.B. 


Tue Empress Maria Lovisa.—I am 
running through the St. James’s Magazine 
United Empire Review a series of articles entitled 
“ Nupoleon at St. Helena, by One of the Emperor's 
Attendants” (see “ N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 520; ix. 
21, 41, 285), and I shall be v-ry glad to learn 
what authority Leigh Hunt had for mentioning 
“the valley of St. Helena . . . so christened by 
the Empress Maria Louisa, and said to be near 
the palace she resides in.” Leigh Hunt, in the 
paper I have before me, in his handwriting, con- 
tinues :— 


now 


and 


“She [Maria Lonisa] seems passionately to cherish 
the i'ea of her hushand ; an to be fond of accompany- 
ing him in imagin:tion in whatever new language he 
may learn, or country inhabit; and we confess that 
whatever obj-ctions we may have to Bonaparte on some 
accounts (an they are much more real ones than any 
fi:tterer of the old French Government cxn have), the 
feelings thus exhibited by his wife are to us very beauti- 
ful and very proper ones.” 





What was the palace referred to? and does the 
valley in question still bear the name of Napoleon’s 
final place of exile? I was not aware that Maria 
Louisa cherished any feelings of affection for her 
husband after his downfall, though Napoleon 
when at Longwood frequently declared that she 
would have accompanied him thither had she been 
permitted to do so. Will some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
kindly refer me to reliable authorities on the sub- 
ject ? S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Francis BARNEWALL, OF BEGGsTOWN AND 
Wooppark, co. Meatu.—This gentleman, who 
died in 1697, was fourth son of Nicholas, first 
Viscount Barnewall, of Kingsland, and Baron of 
Turvey, co Dublin. Francis Barnewall had issue 
five sons and three daughters. Nicholas, his first 
by his first marriage, with Jane, daughter of Philip 
Fitzgerald. The last issue of said Nicholas’s pos- 
terity was Matthew, sixth and last viscount, who 
died in the year 1833, leaving no issue. The other 
sons, by his second marriage with Miss Perkins, 
are Richard, second ; Francis, third ; Matthew, 
fourth ; and Patrick, fifth : all born before 1672. 
T want to know about the issue of any of the above 
Francis’s sons, Richard, Francis, Matthew, Patrick. 
I find no pedigree of the ahove persons. Any in- 
formation respecting their history, or hints for 
searching, will be received as valued, and with 


many thanks. R. B. 


Kennoway.—What is the derivation of this 
word? It is a village in Fife, Scotland. The 
tev. Patrick Wright, writing in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland for 1794, derives it from the 
Gaelic signifying “the town above the cave.” This 
is trne—there isa cave called “ John Knox’s Cave” 
in the glen below. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, published in 1845, the Rev. David Bell 
derives it from the Gaelic Kean-nan-uiagh, signi- 
fying “the head of the den.” This is also true— 
the village is situated above Kingsdale Glen, com- 
monly called den. There is one thing of note in 
this village, 7.¢., a house is pointed out as the last 
sleeping-place of Archbishop Sharp before he was 
murdered. Can any one solve the derivation ? 
R. H. WALLAcE. 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 


Tue Vampire.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me any information on the sub- 
ject of vampires—human ones I mean? Is this 
extraordinary phenomenon attested by strong and 
reliable evidence? It is said that the vampire 
never really dies until exhumed, beheaded, and 
pierced with a sharp stake through the heart. 
Though buried a hundred years, their features, 
when exhumed, have, it is said, all the freshness 
of life, and there is often a perceptible motion of 
the heart. They are said to leave their graves at 
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night on their fearful mission, returning to them | above, having been unable to find a copy at the 


when their horrible thirst is quenched ; and their 
coffins are said to be often half full of blood, so 
that the vampire actually floats in it. I would 
ask whether this phenomenon is well authenticated, 
and whether any recent instance has occurred of a 
vampire in human shape. F. B. D. 
Captaris Witt1am Hamittoy.—I have in my 
possession the original grant, dated March 27, 
1661, and made by Charles II. to Captain Hamilton, 
of the first commission of captain which should 
fall vacant in any of his Majesty’s regiments of 
foot in Ireland. The preamble read as follows :— 
“ Whereas wee have received sufficient testimony that 
Captain William Hamilton, throughout the whole pro- 
gress of the late differences within cur dominions, as well 
by actual services as p’sonell sufferings, largely expressed 
his loyalty and fidelity unto us, and unto our late Royal 
ffather, &c. ; and whereas wee have likewise been satis- 
fied with theservices of Captain John Hamilton (brother 
to the said Captain William Hamilton), who was slaine 
in our service, and of severail greate debts contracted 
by the said Captain John Hamilton for the raisinge of a 
troop of horse in the service of our Royal father, &c., 
in Ireland, and transporting it to Scotland, and thence 
into England; and the said Captain William Hamilton 
(who +tood bound for the said debts) hath since paid the 
same, by meanes of which services, sufferings, and dis- 
bursemonts, he is very much lessened in his estate.” 
Who was Captain William Hamilton, and did 
he ultimately obtain the captaincy which he so 
well deserved ? H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Corn or Queen Evizasetu.—In Royal and 
Noble Authors (vol. i. p. 102, Dubl., 1759), after 
some remarks on the queen’s portraits being gene- 
rally “ without any shadow,” which she would not 
allow, Walpole states that he has “a fragment of 
one of her last broad pieces,’ which represents her 
“old and deformed,” and says :— 

“ An entire coin with this image is not known. It is 
universally supposed that the die was broken by her 
command, and that some workman of the Mint cut out 
this morsel, which contains barely the fuce.” 

There is an engraving of it. What else is known 
of the fragment, and where is it preserved ? 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 


Bisnor Fert.—I am in search of information 
(beyond that which is contained in Athene Oxon- 
senses and Fasti Oxonienses), or sources of infor- 
mation, as to his family. Can you assist me? 

OrrTo. 

“ AS DRUNK AS MICE.”— 

“ Monekes drynk an bowl after collacyon tell ten or 
xii. of the clock, and cum to mattens as dronck as myss.” 
— Richard Beerley to Cromwell, Wright, p. 133. 

This seems to me a very droll simile ; and I 
would ask, is it common, and what is its supposed 
origin ? Pappy. 


Avtopiocrarny oF Mr. Grorce Borrow.—I 
should be glad of some information respecting the 


| 





British Museum, or in the Free Libraries of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. In Allibone’s Dictionary 
of English and American Authors, vol. i., 1859, 
it is mentioned as “‘ Autobiography, Lon., 1 vol. 
12mo., 1851, ‘a work of intense interest, including 
extraordinary adventures in various parts of the 
world.” From what source does the quotation 
come? Lavengro, which was published in 1851, 
is Svo. in three vols., and includes only the adven- 
tures in England, and is also mentioned by Alli- 
bone, so that the autobiography appears to be a 
distinct work. H. T. Crorron. 


Lonpon Drirectrortes.—In what year was the 
first directory or gazetteer of London published ? 
Is a copy of the work still extant and obtainable ? 


Jo. es 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong ?—Arms: Az. a fesse ermine between 
three pelicans vulning themselves, proper. Crest : 
A pelican vulning itself. Motto: “Pietate 
insignis,” 


E. T. M. Waker. 


“Our ix THe cotp.”—This phrase has been 
much used of late in political circles. When and 
where did it originate? There is something like 
it in Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1680). 
“T read,” he says, “when our Saviour was exa- 
mined in the High Priest’s Hall, that Peter stood 
without, till John (being his spokesman to the 
Maid that kept the Door) procured his admission 
in. John meant to let him out of the cold.” 


X. P. D. 


Morris Coats.—Thos. Langley, in his History 
of the Hundred of Desborough, on p. 142 gives the 
following items of church goods, extracted from 
the churchwardens’ accounts at Great Marlow, 
under date 1608 :— 

“Item. Fyve payr of garters and bells. 

Item. Fyve coats and a fool’s coat. 

Item. Fower feathers.” 
And he adds, “These morris coats were lent out 
to the neighbouring parishes. They are accounted 
for till 1629.” Was it customary for such coats 
to be provided at the expense of the ratepayers in 
town parishes, and for them to be let out on hire 
to the neighbouring villages ? 

Taos. Arcner TURNER. 
Drayton Parslow. 


An Otp Seat.—I have in my possession an old 
silver seal, which is supposed to have been brought 
from France in 1685, and on which the following 
coat of arms is engraved :—* Argent, a chevron 
between three roundlets, sable.” Over the shield 
is a count’s coronet, and underneath are the initials 
“p.p,uF.” Can you inform me to what family 
the arms and initials belonged ? 

W. J. Westoy. 








VE 
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Proruecy or S. Matacnt, professing to sum 
up the destiny of each Pope in a few Latin words. 
I only know the dictum for the present Pontiff, 
“Crux in ecruce,” and that for the next, “ Lux de 
ceelo,” and much wish for the remainder of the 
“ prophecy,” and for any information available as 
to its origin, date, &c. H. Cromiez. 

Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 


EvizapetH Warren, c. 1649.—Information is 
request¢ d conce rning this lady, the authoress of a 
rare pamphlet, entitled “A Warning Piece from 
Hea en against the Sins of the Times, ae. By 
Elizabeth Warren. Lond., 1649, 4to.” 

F. S. A. 


“Boctz” Enxcixes.—The locomotives on the 
Festiniog line of railway (Fairlie’s patent) are thus 
called. How did they acquire the name? 

A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

Pascua Warm Water.—In The Temple, its 
Ministry and Services, by Dr. Edersheim, p. 204, 
is the following note :— 

“The following quotation from the JMishnah (Pes. 
vii. 13) might even induce one to believe that warm 
water was mixed with the wine [at the paschal feast 
‘If two companies eat (the passover) in the same house, 
the one turns its face to one side, the other to the other, 
and the kettle (warming kettle) stands between them.’ ” 





Is there any other trace of the use of warm water 
at the passover? What is the antiquity of the 
Oriental use of warm water at the eucharist ? Dr. 
Liitledale, in The Church and the World (Long- 
mans, 1866), says that a silver kettle was found 
amongst the church plate taken from the Christians 
at Cirta, a.p. 303. The use of leavened bread, 
however, makes it difficult to trace a connexion 
between the eucharistic customs of the Eastern 
Church and the paschal feast. J. C. Rust. 

Soham. 


NewcoMEN, THE INVENTOR or THE STEAM 
Encine.—I have before me an interesting relic of 
the infancy of the steam engine, an engraving 
about 20 inches hy 16, entitled — 

“The Steam Engine at Dudley Castle. invented by 
Capt.favery und M* Newcomen. Erected by y® latter 
1712. Delin. et sculp., T. Barney, 1719.” >” 

Has this print been noticed in any history, or 
other work, of the steam engine ? 


T. D., Exon. 


Str Jonn Rerespy.—Where are the MSS. 
from which the Travels of Sir John Reresby were 
printed in Jeffery’s republication of the Memoirs 
(1813, 8vo.)? It is rather singular that the editor 
of the new edition of the latter work, Mr. J. J. 
Cartwright, does not notice the “ Travels” at all. 
It would almost seem as if he were unacquainted 
with Jeffery’s edition, as thus he bas rendered it 
necessary for a collector to have that as well as the 





last, if he wishes to have Reresby entire. There 
would seem, too, unless the first edition of 1734, 
8vo., were published from a different MS. to that 
now in the British Museum, to be some suppres- 
sions in Mr. Cartwright’s edition, which do not 
speak well for its faithfulness as a full and honest 
imprint. See the passage as to the Moor, Reresby’s 
servant, in edit. 1875, p. 104, as compared with 
edit. 1734, p. 33 ; as to Count Coningsmark, edit. 
1875, p. 239, as compared with edit. 1734, p. 141 ; 
as to Charles IT. and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
edit. 1875, p. 234, as compared with edit. 1734, 
p. 133; and other places. Such tamperings with 
the text, presuming both versions to be taken from 
the same MS., are as foolish as they are unjustifi- 
able, particularly where no notice is given of any 
omission ; nor is it any excuse to allege coarseness 
of expression as a sufficient ground for mutilating 
the text. It would appear that we are to have 
Reresby as we have had Pepys, by instalments. I 
am thankful for the substantial additions to the 
Memoirs afforded in the last edition, and for the 
extracts given in the notes from the Spencer 
Papers, but there is a great lack of requisite 
annotation throughout the~ book. Reresby’s 
Memoirs are so interesting and valuable as a picture 
of the times that they deserved a much fuller 
measure of editorial illustration. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


“ Dan.”—What is the meaning of the word 
“Dan,” used as a prefix to sundry proper names 
by Thomson in his Castle of Indolence ? He writes 
“Dan Sol,” “Dan Hower,” and even “Dan 
Abraham.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Replies. 


“THE BOOK.” BY MRS. SERRES. 
(5 S. ii. 321, 409 ; v. 152.) 

I am sure all your readers will agree with 
me in thanking Mr. Feperer for the curious 
episode in the history of The Book which he has 
given us from the Leeds Mercury of April 11, 
1812; and if I am ever permitted to tell the 
strange history of that remarkable volume—and 
no book, I believe, ever had one more strange— 
Mr. Feperer’s incident shall certainly not be 
omitted. Of this book, which is strictly “ The” 
Book, I have, besides the authentic and official 
edition which was so long suppressed, no less than 
seven separate editions (including one printed at 
New York), and I think it is probable there were 
twice as many published; I have also several 
books and pamphlets called forth by its publica- 
tion. I state this merely to show that The Book 
is known to me. 

But the volume to which I referred, and which 


| I am most anxious to see, is one of altogether a 
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totally different character, and was unquestionably 
written by Mrs. Serres. 

She names it in the list of her books which she 
claimed to have written, printed in “N. & Q.,” 
5% 8. ii. 141 ; and on the title-page of her Memoirs 
of a Princess and of her Marie Ann Lais, the 
Courtezan, both published in the same year with 
The Book, viz., 1812. Mr. Feperer will find the 
full title of the book, p. 409 of the same volume. 
It is, The Book; or, Prehistorical Memoirs: an 
Historical Romance, 1812. 

Perhaps, as the book is at the above reference 
characterized by one who has had a copy and read 
it as “dull and immoral,” it may be asked for 
what reason can I possibly want to see it. The 
answer is very simple,—for the light which I ex- 
pect it will throw on the writer’s life and cha- 
racter. 

In the year 1811 the notorious Captain Ashe 
took advantage of the great interest felt by the 

ublic in the unhappy difference which existed 

tween the Prince and Princess of Wales to pub- 
lish The Spirit of the Book. The avidity with 
which that work was read, and the immense profit 
which resulted from its sale, are thus described 
by one who was well informéd upon the subject, 
and who, in a letter addressed to the Princess of 
Wales in 1813, says : “ The garbage is yet greedily 
devoured at all prices, from twenty-five shillings 
down to eightpence.” And a little further on: 
“Three thousand pounds were the profits of this 
literary prostitution in little less than twelve 
months after its appearance, and as much more 
must now have been gained.” 

Mrs. Serres, whose need was always great, and 
whose pen was always ready, naturally felt desirous 
to turn the curiosity of the public on this painful 
family difference to account. I suspect she wrote 
The Book with that object. 

All writers on the subject were partisans either 
of the “injured husband ” or the “ outraged wife,” 
and it is desirable to know which side had the 
benefit of Mrs. Serres’s advocacy. She was one who 

“ Could on either side dispute ; 
Confute, change sides, and still confute.” 
But as she was in 1812 plying the Prince of 
Wales with begging letters and congratulatory 
odes, it can scarcely be doubted, I think, that 
anything published by her at that time would be 
in his favour. 

But what a change eventually came over her 
opinions! How could she continue the support of 
one who refused all her advances, would not send 
her a ring, would not come to see her Titian’s 
Venus larger than life, would not give hera private 
interview, and, worse still, would do nothing for 
the illegitimate daughter of his uncle, Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, by Mrs. Payne, 
nor even for his uncle’s legitimate daughter, the 
grand-daughter of the King of Poland ? 





Like Brummel, who, when the Prince offended 
him, determined to take his revenge by bringing 
“the old man into fashion,” Mrs. Serres began to 
entertain serious thoughts of crossing over to the 
enemy’s camp. 

If Carlton House would have none of her, 
perhaps Brandenburgh House might prove more 
hospitable ; and the lady began to coquet with the 
friends of Queen Caroline. And here be it re- 
membered that the death of George IIL, in 
January, 1820, exercised a great influence upon 
the fate of Mrs. Serres. In June of that year she 
proclaimed herself to be Olive, Princess of Cum- 
berland ; for it must be always borne in mind that 
this impudent claim was never put forward by her 
till after the death of George III., and there is 
little doubt that she took advantage of the un- 
settled state of public opinion to bring forward these 
pretensions, which she endeavoured to enforce by 
threats of exposure of great State secrets. 

I will now confine myself, however, to showing 
why I want to see The Book, aud to proving what I 
have advanced as to her change of purpose by print- 
ing from the originals, now in my possession, two 
hitherto unpublished and very characteristic letters 
by her. 

The first of these obviously refers to Mrs. Serres’s 
appearance in the procession of Queen Caroline to 
St. Paul’s on Nov. 29, 1820. It is dated Dec. 6, 
but the envelope bears the postmark of Dec. 5. It 
is addressed, “Private. To the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, Windsor” ; but the King, like 
other members of the royal family, seems to, have 
adopted the practice of simply returning her 
letters, instead of answering them :— 

“ To the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 
«6 of December, 1820. 

“ Sire,—With all due respect, I address your Majesty 
to make known to you that the assertions that J was in 
the procession the other day were a gross falsehood. The 
truth, Sere, was, I was going to the Duke of York's 
bookseller’s in the Strand. and was hem'd in by the 
Populace when | the least expected it, for I conceived 
that the Procession had long before passed. Seeing my 
situation, I returned the -alutation of the populace the 
best way I could, being attended only ty my Daughter 
in my own Carriage. Believe, Sire, that I have no wish 
beyond your Majesty's welfare, let the enemies of the 
family say what they may, and if your Majesty knew all 
the endeavours on my part to serve your Majesty, you 
would throw round me your protecting arms, for I well 
loved your Majesty before / knew my consarguinity, and 
that knowledge cannot but bave augmented my affection. 
I still feel assured that justice will be done me by your 
truly beloved Majesty. 

“Whom may Heaven preserve prays the dutiful and 
affectionate Outve.” 

Having utterly failed in her endeavours to im- 
pose upon the King, when in August, 1821, the 
dangerous illness of Queen Caroline became known, 
Mrs. Serres, foreseeing that if the illness terminated 
fatally the sympathy of the public would probably 
be warmly excited by the fate of the unhappy 
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Queen, called at Brandenburgh House on the 5th 
to inquire after her, and on the 7th, the day of her 
Majesty’s death, addressed the following letter to 
Lady Anne Hamilton :— 

“ Dear Madam,— Excuse this second intrusion, but the 
humane and unprecedented integrity you have main- 
tained to the (sic) moment in the interests of our 
lost and lamented unfortunate Queen cannot b» 
passed over in a heart tried by misfortune as mine 
as (sic) been. To learn that her Majesty's last moments 
were serene will give me comfort. I have no doubt 
but her now joyful spirit is with the Almighty, enjoy- 
ing that happiness the wicked of this life (some of 
her enemies) will never know. May health and pros- 
perity attend you, my dear Lady Anne; forsuch Roman 
sincerity and charitable liberality of sentiment as your 
conduct to the departed Queen has evinced will not fail 
to call down blessings from that supreme Power no 
human oppression can dictate too (sz). 

“I can only say, my dear Madam, to know you will be 
pleasure hereafter. In the meanwhile may God bless 
you in all things prays, Madam, your Ladyship’s obdt 
servt. OLIVE. 

“7th August, 1821; 25, Alfred Place. 

“ P.8.—We should be obliged by a small bit of Her 
Majesty's hair, if such a boon is possible. 

“My heart weeps for her. But she is happy. What 
could have produced her sudden illness, by this time 
the Doctors know—alas ! 


“ Where is the s»d Triumph of her Persecutors now? | 


"Tis a world of cruelty and injustice. Any particulars at 
a future time will be thankfully received from you. 

“ How unprotected I am.” 

The result justified her expectations. 
who, if they did not love the Queen much, disliked 
the King more, took up the soi-disant Princess 
Olive. But of this elsewhere and hereafter. 

I have now shown why I take an interest in 
The Book, by Mrs. Serres; and, let me add, I 
shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will put 
me in the way of securing a copy of the volume, 
or even the opportunity of examining one. 

Wituiam J. THoms, 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 


A few years ago I bought in an old book shop 
an 8vo. volume, with its title-page bearing — 
_“The Genuine Book. An Inquiry, or Delicate Inves- 
tig»tion, into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales; before Lords Erskine, Spencer, 
Grenville, and Ellenborough, the Four Special Com- 
missioners of Inquiry appointed by His Majesty in the 
Year 1806. Reprinted from an Authentic Copy, Super- 
intended through the Press by the Right Hon, Spencer 
Perceval. London: Printed by R. E:iward, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, and Published by W. Lindsell, 
Wigmore Street. Reprinted and Sold by 8. A. Oddy, 
20, Warwick Lane. 1813.” 

This is, I suppose, a reprint of “The Book” 
referred to in the extract from The Leeds Mercury 
of April 11, 1812. I should have thought the 
book, through such reprint, was sufficiently well 
known, except for the Letters (and note, obviously 
by Lord Brougham), in Edin. Rev., vol. Ixvii. 
p. 557. a @ 








In W. Cobbett’s Memoir of Geo. IV., c. ii. and 
iii., and in Fisher's Companion to the History of 
England, p. 458-9, 1832, this work is mentioned 
and-described, without reference to Mrs. Serres. 
In Huish’s Memoir of Geo. IV. it is mentioned ; 
and the Brit. Mus. Lib., 8135, cc. 1, 10, contains 
The Genuine Book, second ed., a.p. 1813, with a 
variety of affidavits and documents, but not a word 
about Mrs. Serres. This volume has the crest, 
&e., of John Leycester Adolphus. It contains 
nineteen articles, besides The Book, of 107 pp. 8vo. 

Cur. CooKE. 


Joun Dawson or Sepspercu: ApAm Sepc- 
wick (5 §. v. 87, 135.)}—There is an interesting 
account of John Dawson at pp. 50-54 of the late 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick’s privately printed Supple- 
ment to his autobiographical Memorial. “I knew 
him well,” says the Professor, 

“in his honoured old age; for I was his pupil during 
three successive summers of my undergraduate life; but 
it is hard for me to do full justice to the head and heart 
of my dear old master. Simple in manners, cheerful xnd 
mirthful in temper, witha dress approacliing that of the 
hizher class of the venerable old Quakers of the Dales, 
without any stiffuess or affectation of superiority, yet 
did he bear at first sight a very commanding presence, 
and it was impossible to glance at him for a moment 


| without feeling that we were before o.e to whom God 


Those | 


had given gifts-above those of a common man. His 
powerful projecting forehead and well chiselled features 
told of much thought, and might have implied severity, 
had not a soft, radiant benevolence played over his fine 
old face, which inspired his friends, of whatever age or 
rank, with confidence and love.” 

I quote this paragraph from my copy of the 
Supplement, a gift from the beloved Professor, 
sent to me in March, 1870, shortly before his death. 
I owe to him also a copy of the original Memorial, 
in which, as part of an autograph inscription, he 
has written the words, “ Deus meliora !” and this 
note :—“ Distributed by the Author, at Deat, 
May 14th, 1868.” Query, how is it that no one 
has yet essayed to write the pure and tranquil life 
of Adam Sedgwick, basing the work on this very 
Memorial and Supplement? Nothing can be 
more charming than the contents of these two 
little books ; they are full of fresh and original 
information about the geology, the history, the 
dialect, the folk-lore, the old-world life and cus- 
toms of the Yorkshire hills ; full also of delightful 
fragments of autobiography, and sketches, like that 
from which I have quoted, of the statesmen and 
other Dale-folk of a hundred years ago. They are, 
quite unconsciously, a perpetual and instructive 
commentary on the early life of Wordsworth. 
And, above all, they are a revelation, if any needed 
it, of the frank, and simple, and warm-hearted 
character of Adam Sedgwick himself. He was one 


of those 
* Whose hearts the holy forms 


Of young Imagination have kept pure” ; 
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and very touching are his final words, in which he 
dwells on the blessings and warnings of his old 
age, and asks God “to bless my dear birth-dale 
and those who dwell within it.” And yet, save 
those few to whom they are a private treasure, no 
one that I know of has even seen these last utter- 
ances of a remarkable man. Whenever they may 
be seen and read, it will appear that they do 
honour not only to their author, but to one whom 
he honoured and who honoured him— Her Majesty 
the Queen. A. J. M. 


On account of following Murray’s Handbook for 
Yorkshire, new edition, 1874, p. 345, Dawson of 
Sedbergh was supposed by me to have been mas- 
ter of the grammar schoo! of that place. Subse- 
quent inquiries made have found him not to have 
filled that office, but to have been a surgeon, as 
well as an eminent mathematician, at Sedbergh, 
and to have been educated at Edinburgh, and not 
at Cambridge, as was conjectured. 

The friend, in whose possession an impression 
of the engraving is, informs me that though he 
has stood frequently in front of it with Prof. Sedg- 
wick, in whose rooms it used to be at Cambridge, 
yet the Professor never said who was represented 
by the grey-headed man whose back is depicted 
in it, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The paragraph at foot is from vol. xlv. of the 
Chetham Soc. Publications, entitled “ Miscel- 
lanies: being a Selection from the Poems and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, B.D., 
. of Clitheroe. With Memoirs of his Life. By 
the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A. 1857” :— 

“A good portrait of Mr. Dawson was engraved by 
Burney from a painting by Mr. Allen, in which was also 
introduced a portrait of his youthful pupil, Thomas 
Leigh, afterwards of Lyme Park, Esq., M.P., at who:e 
expense the portrait was painted, and in whose family it 
probably still is.”—P. 106. 

An account of Dawson is found here, appended 
to a letter from the mathematician to Mr, Wilson, 
dated Sedbergh, Dec. 10, 1771. J. E. B. 


A copy of this mezzo-tint, which belonged to 
the late Mr. John Jackson, of Warrington, has the 
following engraved inscription :— 

“Painted by Joveph Allen. Engraved by W. W. 
Burney. To the friends and pupils of Mr. Dawson of 
Sedbergh, this engraving, from an original picture in 
the possession of R. H. Leigh, Esq., is respectfully in- 


scribed by Joseph Allen. Published June, 1809, by 
Colnaghi & Co.” 


Cuartes MapELey. 
The Museum, Warrington. 


Among his pupils he counted eleven senior 
wranglers, a full list of whom I can furnish from 
a Cambridge calendar marked by Dawson’s own 
daughter. Should any further particulars be re- 
quired, I can furnish a pretty accurate account of 
his life. Rost. Goprrey. 





“Poxe”: “Swink” (5 §. v. 187.)—Besides 
the well-known instance of puking in Shakspeare, 
four examples of the word may be found in 
Richardson, and these are enough to show that 
puke is just as much good English as wuTiCew is 
good Greek. Connected with it are such words as 
spe w, sputter, spit, and the like. 

Swink is the A.-S. swine, toil, or swincan, 
to toil, according as it is used as a substantive 
or a verb. Reference to the most ordinary 
and obvious books, such Halliwell’s Die- 
tionary or Richardson, would have told your 
correspondent enough about it. I rather envy 
any one who has yet to read the numerous 
authors who use it. Omitting the substantive, I 
give some references for the use of the verb, to 
show what can be done in a few minutes by con- 
sulting such books as Stratmann’s Old English 
Dictionary, Grein’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
Bosworth’s Dictionary, and the like. King Alfred 
uses swinceth, 3 p. s. pr., in his Metres, Met. iii, 
l. 2 (ed. Grein) ; swincath, 3 p. pl. pr., Met. iv. 56; 
swincen, 2 p. pl. pr. subj., Met. x.21. We also 
find ic swince, Psalms, ed. Thorpe, Ps. vi. 5; 
swincath, Guthlac, 1. 782 ; swuncon, pt. pl., Beo- 
wulf, 1. 517; swinest, 2 p. s. pr., Alfred’s tr. of 
Boethius, 38, 5 ; swincath, 1 p. pl. pr., id. 41, 2; 
swincth, 3 p. s. pr., id. 33, 2. Again, in the A.-S. 
version of the Gospels, we find examples of the 
verb in Matt. xi. 28; Mk. vi. 48; John iv. 38. 

teferences to the Middle English period are these: 
Ancren Riwle, pp. 110, 358, 404 ; Ormulum, 
ll. 6,100, 15,760, and 17,699; Story of Genesis 
(ed. Morris), 1. 3,778; Robert of Gloucester, ed. 
Hearne, p. 99; Myrk’s Instructions for Parish 
Priests, ed. Peacock, 1,346 ; Chaucer’s Cant. Tales, 
Prol. 186, and 1. 12,808 (ed. Tyrwhitt) ; Legend 
of Good Women, 1. 2,039 ; Sir Iswmbras, 1. 396 ; 
A ye nbite of Inwyt, p- Beat Haveluk, 1. i 
Poems of William of Shoreham, 165°; Layamon’s 
Brut, 7,488, 17,909 ; Owl and Nightingale, 462 ; 
Early Eng. Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. Furni- 
vall, viii. 128; Richard Coer de Lion, ed. W eber, 
3,762; Piers Plowman, B. prol. 21 ; vi. 26 ; MS. 
Ashmole 61, fol. 3; MS. Cott. Cland. A. ii. fol. 
143 ; Gower’s Conf. Amantis, bk. v. (Richardson) ; 
Henrysone (Jamieson). References to the Tudor 
English period are these : Marriage of Wit and 
Wisdom, A.D. 1579 (Halliwell) ; Cranmer’s Works 
(Parker Society), i. 293 ; Becon’s Works, ii. 7; 
Browne, Young Willie (Richardson) ; Spenser, 
Shep. Kal. November, 1. 154 ; Faerie Queene, 0. 
7, 8; Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum (A.D. 
1570). And Palsgrave gives an instance worth 
quoting : “ I swynke, I busye, I travayle my selfe 
Iam buta fole to swynke for other men”; but 
surely Palsgrave was a wise man. Here are near'y 
fifty examples off-hand. It is a pity to see so gord 
a word gradually passing into disuse. We note its 
old past tense swonk (plural swunken) gradually 


as 
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replaced by the weak form swinked. Again, the 
old alliteration gradually dies out likewise, and 
the simple form sweat gradually replaces the old 
phrase io swink and sweat, of which almost the 
last example is perhaps in Spenser, F. Q., ii. 7, 8 ; 
compare “ to sweters, to swynkers,” in Dyce’s Skel- 
ton, i. 105. Milton did his best to preserve the 
word by inserting it in his Comus, 1. 293 :— 

“ And the swink'd hedger at his supper sat.” 
But it was not to be. Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridze. 


Tue New Peeraces (5% §. v. 101.)\—G. E. C. 
seems puzzled at the descent of the ancient barony 
of Abergavenny, which, on the death of Henry, 
Lord A., in 1586, was adjudged to his cousin, 
Edward Nevill, as heir male, in preference to his 
daughter, Lady Fane, as heir general, as usual in 
baronies by writ of summons. 

G. E. C. is not aware, probably, of the peculiar 
tenure of this title, which, like the honour of 
Arundel, literally, I believe, goes with the castl: 
of Bergavenny, as decided in 1603, and is, I 
presume, the only other instance (besides Arundel) 
on record. This Baron Henry was not only Lord 
Abergavenny, but held the older title of Le De- 
spenser. On his death, both were claimed by his 
daughter, Lady Fane ; while the barony of Ber- 
gavenny (as it was then styled) was claimed by 
the heir male, Edward Nevill, on whom the castle, 
&c., was settled both by testament and Act of 
Parliament. 

After careful hearing before the House of Lords, 
the title of Despenser was adjudged to the daughter 
as heir general, but the barony of Bergavenny 
given to Ed. Nevill as heir male of that family, 
and possessor of the castle by settlement ; and in 
that manner the barony has descended to the 
present possessor. 

I am not aware of any other baronv claimed by 
the holding of the property. A similar one was 
attempted a few years ago in the case of the then 
— rof Berkeley Castle, but resisted by the 

ouse of Lords, the Chancellor observing that such 
a claim would allow the possibility of a sale of the 
title, should the estate ever come into the market. 
In the case of the earldom of Arundel, this is 
guarded against by Act of Parliament, the suc- 
cession heing carefully provided for. 

With regard to the observation of G. E. C. that 
Lord Abergavenny might perhaps have taken Tun- 
bridge, instead of Lewes, as his second title, I 
would remind him that, although Eridge is con- 
tiguous to Tunbridge Wells, it is some distance 
from Tunbridge, which is completely in another 
county, while the connexion of the ‘Nevills with 
Lewes is of very old standing—nearly three cen- 
turies, T. J. Benvert. 


The new Lord Harlech may not have the same 
S$ to a peerage as those possessed by Lord 





Nelson and Lord Brougham, but as his grandson 
is already a peer, it seems a very natural thing to 
make his brother, who will inherit all his estates, 
also the inheritor of the title, especially when we 
consider that Mr. William Ormsby Gore has equal 
claims on his “ party” with his brother, the new 
baron. Indeed, the first newspaper rumour was 
to the effect that Mr. William Ormsby Gore, the 
member for Leitrim, was to be the new peer, and 
the Illustrated London News actually gave his 
likeness as that of Baron Harlech, a mistake it has 
not corrected! The following paragraph on the 
fitness of the title chosen I cut from the “ Bye- 
gones” column of the Oswestry Advertiser :— 

“ This title is particularly appropriate to Mr. Ormsby 
Gore. In the Wars of the Roses, a member of the house 
of Glyn, David ap Ieuan ap Einion, Constable of the 
Castle of Harlech, held it longer than any other fortress 
in England or Wales, for the house of Lancaster; and 
during the time when it was in his charge the high- 
spirited Queen Catherine of Arragon took refuge within 
its walls. Being summoned, by Sir Richard Herbert, to 
surrender the castle, the Constable replied that he had 
‘ held a castle in France so long that all the old women 
in Wales talked of him, and that he would hold Harlech 
till all the old women in France should ta!k of him.’ 
At length he surrendered upon composition (see Pen- 
nant’s Tour ia Wales). Also, during the Great Rebel- 
lion, the gallant brother of Sir John Owen, Col. William 
Owen, of Porkington, as Constable of the Castle of Har- 
lech, held it out longer for the ‘king than any other 
fortress in England or Wales.” 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Woopwarp anp Caryn Famiuies (5" §. v. 
108.)—I abstract the following from Fosbrooke’s 
Hist. of Gloucester, vol. ii. p. 167, under title of 
“ Blaisdon” :— 

“ It appears that in 1697 one moiety of this manor was 
conveyed to —— Wasle, but upon what title seems ques- 
tionable, Henry Carter in 1707 laying a case before 
counsel as heir-at-law (2 penes Edw. Chinn, Esq). The 
presumption is that it vest: d in Wade through alienation 


| of Gifford alone, and was afterwards confirmed by 


| composition with Carter. 





Another moiety was conveyed 
to Hayles, who being without issue devised in 
fee to his relict, daughter of —— Woodward, of the 
Moat, Newent, who again devised in fee to her sister 
El'z:beth Woodward, lady of Chinn, who devised 
to her three danghters—Ann, spinster, Mrs. Jones, and 
Mrs. Richardson, who have lately (1807) sold to Anna, 
relict «f William Gordon, Esq., dxughter and heiress of 
John Wade, Esq., who held the other moiety, and is now 
lady of the manor.” 

Some portion of the latter paragraph, however, 
is incorrect, Mrs. Gordon having been only a cousin 
to John Wade, and a devisee under his will. The 
above proves that there was a connexion between 
the families, though whether the crest of one was 
assumed by the other is to some extent a matter 
of supposition. Burke certainly gives similar 
crests to both. As I am interested in the subject 
of the descent of the manor of Blaisdon, I shall be 
glad to receive any further information on ‘the 
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subject which may tend to clear up the somewhat 
conftised account of it given by Fosbrooke. Blais- 
don House was burnt down some years since, and 
the manor now belongs, by purchase, to the Craw- 
shay family. Can Mr. Woopwarp inform me 
whether there was any connexion between the 
Woodwards of Deane, co. Glos., and those of 
Newent? The former bore for arms—Ar., three 
bars gu., over all as many stags’ heads cabossed or, 
two and one; on a chief of the last a wolf pass. of 
the second bet. two pheons Sa. 
Epwarp F, Wane. 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


In the Compressed History of Gloucestershire, by 
the Rev. Thomas Rudge, 1803, vol. ii. p. 37, in the 
account of the parish of Newent, mention is made 
of two families—Woodward and Chinn—as being 
landholders, and I should suppose, from the fol- 
lowing extract, that there was some connexion 
between them :— 

**Cugley.—A good house and estate, formerly belong- 
ing to the Woodwards, afterwards to the family of 
Chinn, has lately been sold by Ed. Chinn, Esq., to — 
Fowke, Esq , of Tewkesbury.” 

In Fosbrooke’s History of Gloucestershire, vol. ii. 
p. 222, is a pedigree of Chinn, of the Moat, but I 
cannot say whether it gives the desired informa- 
tion, as that page is missing in the copy I have 
by me. 

In an engraved collection of the arms of Glou- 
cestershire families, 1792, the arms of Woodward 
of Newent are given somewhat differently from 
those described by Mr. Woopwarp, viz. :—Arg., 
a pale between two eagles displayed azure. In 
the same collection the arms of Woodward of 

sitton are given, differing slightly from those 
ascribed in Burke’s Armory to Woodward of 
Deane. Both are quite unlike the coat given 
above. 

Bitton is a parish at the southern extremity of 
the county, but Deane (i.¢, Deane Magna or 
Micheeldeane) is not very far, about eight miles, 
from Newent. 

Were there two distinct families of Woodward 
in Gloucestershire ? Wituiam C. Heavye. 

Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 


As a representative of the Chinn family, I beg 
to state that there certainly was such a connexion, 
by the marriage of a Chinn to an heiress of the 
Woodward family, when the motto was probably 
adopted by the Chinns ; but the crest, on a ducal 
coronet or, a greyhound gejant argeat, was still re- 
tained by them, as appears from the coat of arms 
of an Edward Chinn, son of Richard Chinn of 
Newnham, who died in 1734, and who was pro- 
bably the husband of Miss Woodward, and whose 
fumily arms he quartered with his own. 


S. Cary. 
Lichfield. 





Rev. H. S. Corron (5 §S. v. 167.)\—Some 
years ago I published in the Reliquary, vol. ix, 
p. 177, a voluminous pedigree of the Beresford 
family, in which I endeavoured to trace out all 
the descendants of Charles Cotton. Olive Beres- 
ford, sole daughter and heiress of Edward Beres- 
ford, the last male representative of the older 
branch, married in 1608 Sir John Stanhope, of 
Elvaston, M.P., and his daughter Olive was the 
mother of old Izaak’s “most affectionate son and 
servant.” Of Charles Cotton’s eight children by 
his first wife, Isabella Hutchinson, Beresford 
Cotton, the first born, became captain in Lord 
Derby’s Regiment of Foot, and no further record 
appears to exist of him. The second child, Isa- 
bella, was sep. at Alstonfield- in 1660, as was 
another Isabella in 1665. Wingfield Cotton was 
sep. at Ashburne in 1664. Olivia married Dean 
Stanhope, but whether or not she left issue I can- 
not say. Katharine married Sir Berkeley Lucy, 
whose daughter married the Hon. Charles Comp- 
ton, whose grand-daughter Elizabeth married the 
first Earl of Burlington, grandfather of the present 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. Charles Cotton, the 
seventh child, ob. infans 1668, and Jane, the fifth 
daughter, married Beaumont Parkyns, of Bunny, 
Notts. By his second wife, Mary Russell, relict 
of Wingfield, second Earl of Ardglass, “ the gentle- 
man, scholar, angler, poet, and rake ” left no issue, 
I have always been curious to know the exact date 
of poor Cotton’s death, the only approach to it 
being in « deed dated Sept. 12, 1687, from which 
it appears that he died insolvent in the parish of 
St. James’s, Westminster, Elizabeth Bloodworth, 
his principal creditor, administering to his effects, 

JoHNn SLEIGH. 

Highgate, N. 


Piyxerton Corresponpence: Tue Two Ro- 
BeRTsons (3°¢ S. x. 387, 496; xi. 80, 165, 240, 
264.) — On turning over the above volumes of 
“N. & Q.” the other day, I came upon the subject 
of the “ Two Robertsons,” which had altogether 
escaped my memory, and on referring to my un- 
published notes regarding epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions at Arbuthnott and Benholme, Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, I find the following, written several years 
ago, which I think will show clearly that the “ Two 
Robertsons” were very different individuals. In 
the churchyard of Arbuthnott is a headstone thus 
inscribed :— 

“Virtutis gloria merces. George Robertson died 
August 19, 1804, aged twelve years and eizht months. 
He was the eldest son of George Robertson, of Nether 
Bowerhouse, in Berwickshire, who then lived at Mains 
of Arbuthnott. Erected in 1811.” 

Then follows my note :— 

“ At the time of the death of his son, Mr. Robertson, 
previously farmer at Granton, near Edinburgh. was act- 
ing as judicial factor on the estates of Viscount Arbuth- 
nott, and while there he wrote the View of the- Agre 
culture of Kincardineshire (1808), a valuable and 
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exhaustive work, with an appendix of extracts from the 
parish rezisters of Arbuthnott. Mr. Robertson had 
previously written the View of the Agriculture of Mid- 
lothian, and subsequently the Topographical Description 
and Genealogical Account of the Principal Families of 
Ayrshire, Rural Recollections, dc. He also edited and 
enlarged Crauford’s History of Renfrewshire, and wrote 
th- well-known poem in Scottish verse of the ‘ Hairst 
Rig’ There was an intimacy, if not a relationship, 
between Mr. Robertson and Sir David Wilkie, for the 
sketching of Arbuthnott parishioners by the latcer, when 
in church with Mr. Robertson on Sundays, was long 
spoken of in the parish. Mr. Roberts: n also sent papers 
on antiquities, agriculture, &c., to the Scots Magazine, 
a periedical which I find very valuable for reference, so 
far as it goes, in regard to anything of Scottish interest.”’ 

I may add that I had some of these particulars 
regarding Mr. Robertson from people to whom he 
was personally known, but with one exception my 
informants have all passed away. 

As to the “ Mr. George Robertson at Benholme,” 
whom Pinkerton visited, and through whom the 
very incorrect drawing of the kirk of Arbuthnott 
was got from Mr. Mill, schoolmaster, and which is 
copied in Pinkerton’s Correspondence, I have this 
note under Benholme :— 

“| know little of Mr. Robertson’s history, except that 
he passed as an advocate at Edinburgh in 1786. and two 
years afterwards married Miss Scott, daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Robert Scott of Benholme and Heder 
wick, who died in 1790. On succeeding to his father. in- 
law’s estates, Mr. Robertson assumed the neme of 
R»bertson-Scott, and had a family by his wife, one of 
whom was the late Hon. Hercules-James Robertson, 
of the College of Justice, who took his judicial title of 
Lord Benbolme from bis maternal estate. Benholme was 
sold to Lord Cranstoun in 1843, but Hedderwick, near 
Montrose, is still in the family.” 

Believing that these notes regarding the “Two 
Robertsons” will solve the difficulty which your 
correspondents felt in the matter (if it has not, un- 
known to me, been so already), I wouid, Scotch- 
man-like, and on the principle of “ gif-gaf,” feel 
obliged by knowing the place of birth and the 
date of the death of Mr. George Robertson, the 
author of the works above named. Mr. Robertson- 
Scott died in 1835, and his widow in 1843. 

A. JERVISE. 

Brechin. 


Inscriptions on CLock Faces (5 S. v. 66.)— 
The following Latin motto is by Cowper; the 
translation is said to be by Hayley :— 

“Que lenta accedit, quam velox preterit hora! 

Ut capius, paticns esto, sed esto vigil!" 

“Slow comes the hour; its passing speed how great | 

Waiting to seize it—vigilantly wait !” 


Frepx. Rute. 
Ashford. 


A “Sprper” Tape (5S. v. 108) is quite a 
trade term. Instead of having the usual pillar and 
claws support of the ordinary “loo” table, the 
spider loo table has four spider-like legs, commenc- 


verging in the centre at the feet. Without an 
illustration it is difficult to explain its construction 
by description. J. N. B. 


Is it not probable that, in the quotation given by 
your correspondent under this head, the table re- 
ferred to ought to have been called a “spindle 
table,” which formerly was a make of table in 
frequent use, and of which the legs were long, thin, 
and projecting at the base? M. A. WALKER. 


I have one which was formerly called by that 
name, because its three feet to a single stem 
are bent in a manner like the legs of a spider when 
crawling. It has no castors, but is flat footed, and 
quite seventy years old. 8. N. 

Ryde. 

In my youth nests of small tables, four or six, 
sliding into each other, with very thin legs, con- 
nected near the foot by a thin band of wood curving 
outwards, were called “spider tables.” Shut up, 
they stood in small space as one ; separately, they 
were used for ladies’ work or for wine. 

Herpert RAnDO.Lpu. 

Worthing. 


This is a name for a dining table that can be 
elongated, and is so called because a portion of the 
machinery (one part of which is circular) resembles 
the centre of a garden spider’s web. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“ Erait tA Courtitte” (5 S. v. 187.)—I find 
in Littré, s.v. “ Courtille,” “ Partie des faubourgs 
du nord de Paris, ot se trouvent beaucoup de 
cabarets. ‘ Descente de la Courtille,’ rentrée dans 
Paris des masques aprés la nuit du mardi gras 
passée & la Courtille.” And in Bescherelle, 
“ Autrefois jardin. Partie de la commune de 
Belleville (Seine), ou se trouvent des cabarets trés 
fréquentés par les Parisiens les jours de fétes et les 
dimanches” ; whilst of “‘ Descente de la Courtille ” 
he gives the same definition as Littré, except that 
he does not confine the expression to the night of 
Shrove Tuesday. And lastly Gasc, in his excellent 
little French Dictionary, defines “Courtille” as 
“tea gardens, public gardens.” 

It is evident, I think, from these quotations 
that the exact expression applied to the Jewish 
exodus can scarcely have been that it “ était la 
courtille,” whilst there can be no doubt that the 
word “ courtille” was the one made use of by the 
French sceptic, though there will be two opinions 
as to the applicability of it. The life led by the 
Israelites in Egypt was scarcely that led by the 
Parisians at their “courtille,” and the escape of 
the Israelites from their bondage was scarcely a 
“Descente de la Courtille.” Littré derives the 
word from “ Courtil,”* which he defines as “ petit 





“* Diminutive of cour. Comp. the Ital. corte, cortile, 





ing from under the rim of the table top and con- 





and our court, court-yard. 
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jardin, attenant & une maison de paysan,” “ parce- 
J ’ pa) 


qu'il y avait 14 autrefois beaucoup de jardins et de 
vignes,” F. Cancer. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Aw Oup Viotry (5 §. v. 148.)—The history 
of the Amati family is obscure. Nicholas Amati 
was the son of Hieronymus, who was the son of 
Andreas, the first maker of the name. But then 
this Nicholas died in 1684, so that he could not 
have made Mr. Rees’s instrument, which bears the 
date 1709, and the ticket appears to be spurious, 
for, if correctly copied, it is neither Latin, Italian, 
nor French. Forster, p. 209, quoting from the 
“‘ Luthomonographie,” copies a ticket that contains 
all these words and names thus : “ Nicolaus Amati 
Cremonen, Hieronomi filii, Antonii nepos, fecit.” 
This gives his lineage ; he is son of Jerome, con- 
sequently nephew of Anthony, and grandson of 
Andrew. Some ignorant forger appears to have 
seen some such ticket, and, not knowing when 
Nicholas died, has added a date twenty-three 
years too late. It seems that Amati never used 
Amatius in his tickets, and certainly not Amatus ; 
and Cremonien looks very like a French forgery. 
Fétis—I do not know on what authority, for I have 
not his work—says that there was a descendant 
living in 1786, whose violins were much admired, 
and he was engaged as a workman with Messrs. 
Lupot at Orleans, which city he left, refusing to 
divulge the secret of his family as to the nature of 
the varnish they used. Supposing these emigrants 
into France to have fallen into somewhat poor cir- 
cumstances, indigence might account for defective 
education, and the Lingua Franca exhibited on 
the ticket. The Nicholaus Amatus, so called, 
would then be a relative, perhaps the grandfather, 
of the workman mentioned by Fétis as quitting 
Orleans about the year 1786. I am sorry I can 
only furnish such conjectural information. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Let Mr. Rees refer to Fétis on the violin; Otto 
on the violin; Violins and Violin Makers, by 
Pearce, London, 1866; and last, not least, The 
History of the Violin, by Sandys and Forster, 
London, 1864. Among other things he will find 
that, whatever his violin may be, the ticket is 
clearly a forgery, for Antonius Amati, the son of 
Hieronymus, and nephew of another Antonius, 
died in 1684, and there is no later Amati known. 

A. F. B. 


“Tae Conversion or THE Britons” (5* §. v. 
108), painted by John Hamilton Mortimer, was 
presented by Dr. Bates, of Missenden and Red 
Lion Square, London, to the church at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, and placed over the communion 
table there. There is, I believe, in Aylesbury 
Church an altar-piece of the Last Supper, “by 





Mortimer” ; this, however, was not painted by J. 
H. Mortimer, but by his uncle. ‘The works of 
these two artists are not unfrequently confounded 
together. tpwaapd Sotty. 


This picture, by John Mortimer, R.A. is in 
High Wycombe Church. See Langley ( History of 
the Hundred of Desborough, p. 35). Bowurons, 


Derivation or Stitton, GLaTTron, anp Con- 
nineton (5 §. v. 109.)—Connington, if it is the 
Coninctune mentioned in Domesday, is no doubt 
King-town, or King’s-town, from A.-S. cyning-tién, 

CHARLES MabELey. 

The Museum, Warrington. 


Stilton, prior to 1695, was called Stichilton. 
Connington (Cunnington) held (as the lawyers 
word it) of the honour of Huntingdon. The above 
is from Camden’s Britannia. 

E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 


Goruic ARCHITECTURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND Eresteentu Centuries (5 §. iv. 443.)— 
Sir William Petty’s name may be added to those, 
who appreciated Gothic architecture in the seven- 
teenth century. Comparing London to Paris, he 
says :— 

“ The churches of London we leave to be judged by 
thinking that nothing at Paris is so great as St. Paul's 
was, and is like to be, nor so beautiful as Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel.”—Political Arithmetic, in Tracts by 
Sir William Petty, Dublin, 1769, p. 179. 

E. M. Barry, 


Scothorne Vicarage. 


Funerau Caxes (5" §. iv. 326, 397 ; v. 218.) 
—In Upper Wensleydale, Yorkshire, N. R., sponge 
cakes (with wine) are used, as noted in Leicester- 
shire, &c., but these are not the “funeral cakes.” 
The custom is to invite one from a house of friends 
and neighbours. They meet two hours at least 
before the funeral. There is breakfast or dinner, 
according to the hour, for those from a distance ; 
then cakes and wine for all; lastly, just before 
leaving the house, each person receives a funeral 
card in a mourning envelope and a funeral cake, 
made of Scotch “ short cake,” round, five to seven 
inches diameter and three-quarters of an inch thick 
(price 4d., 6d., or 8d.), divided into two halves, 
laid together, and sealed in a sheet of white paper. 
After the funeral, if not at the house before, there 
is often dinner at an inn. LL.D. P. 

Hawes Vicarage. 


“Gop anv THE Kino” (2™4 §, iv. 141; x. 26, 
295; 5 S. ii. 9, 59.)—It may interest others 
besides the correspondents who, at the above refer- 
ences, mention this curious production, by which 
King James VI. sought to inculcate the principle 
of “divine right,” to know that (as might have 
heen expected) the king made an effort to teach 
his Scottish subjects also the same lesson. It 
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would appear that an edition of God and the King 
was printed in London, in 1616, “to the only use 
of Mr. James Primrose for the Kingdom of Scot- 
land.” The following curious entry on this subject 
is to be found in the Records of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, under date April 7, 1619 :— 

“Ordanis William Dick Thesaurare, for causes and 
considerations moving thame, to pay Mr. James Prymrose 
ane thousand pound, and the same sall be allowit to him 
in his comptis; and als ordanis the said Wm. Dick 
Thesaurare, to ressave from him twa thousand bookis 
called God and the King, in Scotis, and fyve hundreth in 
Latine, and to disperse the same in the colledyes and 
schools to the nichtbo™ of this bruvh, for aught schillings 
the pece. and to be charget with the price thereof in bis 
comptis.” (Quoted in Lee’s Hist. of Ch. of Scotland, 
ii. 363-4.) 

The only edition of this work I find mentioned 
by Lowndes is a Latin one, Deus et Rex, sive 
dialogus, &c., Lond., 1616, 8vo., with a woodcut 
portrait of the king. 

A. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


“Ts THERE ANYTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN?” 
(5" S. v. 26, 154.)—In my original not& on this 
subject 1 stated rather a conclusion than a fact. 
Aristotle nowhere actually “divides mankind” 
into the two classes. But this is contained in 
germ in his writings—see also the Rhetoric and 
Politics—and has been gathered out of them by 
successive generations of students. ; 

The subject, adumbrated in the first and second 
books of the Ethics, is opened in the latter chapters 
of the third, and further developed in the seventh, 
book, from a different point of view. 

Iam at a distance trom my own library, and 
have no access to books, theological or classical, 
except a few which I carry about with me; but I 
am indebted to one of my brothers, who is also 
a first-class Hebraist, for reminding me that 
Gregory of Nyssa, Pope Damasus, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, taking Aristotle and Plato as 
the sources of moral philosophy, carry on the in- 
vestigation, and state that “ the appetitus senst- 
divus,” in contra-distinction to the intellectivus, 
“has in it two powers, the irascibilis and the 
concupiscibilis.” 

The word @vpytixos does not occur in the 
Ethics. It probably came into use later ; but the 
division, in the precise terms which I have employed, 
is found, among others, in the works of our own 
divines. I may mention (from memory, but I 
think with certainty) Cudworth, Inte llectual System 
though I cannot refer to chapter and verse. 

ExcOupytixov occurs again twice in the same 
place at the end of the third book. 

Ai mpaters Tov avOpwrov aro Ovjpov Kat 
er:Oumas, ini. 1, 27, is almost identical with my 
statement in the second paragraph. The expres- 
sionsthere were meant to imply that the motives are 





mixed in the same persons, but prevalent accord- 
ing to nature or character. 

It is rather rashly stated by Mr. Tew that 
“ Aristotle does not make avédpia the virtue of 
Oupds,” “ nor cwppoc ivy of éxcOvpia.” The very 
word avdpta indicates the male sex as chiefly, 
though not exclusively, under the influence of 
Ovpos. At the beginning of chap. x. bk. iii, 
having in the previous chapterconcluded the subject 
of avdpra, he expressly says, Mera Se ravtny wept 
Twopporvvys Aeywopev’ Soxodar yap Twv adoywv 
Pepwv GUTaL Eval at apeTat. 

The remark about children answers itself. 

Mr. Tew can “ find nothing in Scripture in the 
shape of dwta on which to found an opinion” as to 
my suggestion. Let us see. 

The tempter assailed Eve, not Adam, with 
solicitations addressed to the appetites of body, 
soul, and spirit, and she yielded. Part of her sen- 
tence was, “Thy desire”—‘Teshukah” in the 
Hebrew, identical with er@uvpra—“ shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” The 
word occurs twice more in the O. T., in Gen. iv. 7 
and in Canticles vii. 10. Of course, in the latter 
place, its use indicates the reciprocity between the 
sexes ; but in the case of Cain the use is remark- 
able. It is said of him that “his countenance 
fell,” the characteristic of a morose, sullen, 
concupiscent nature. And the warning he received 
was this, “If thou doest not well, sin lieth,” 
croucheth as a wild beast, “at the door. And 
unto thee shall be its desire, but thou mayest ”— 
overcome—“ rule over it.” This seems to be the 
meaning, though the passage puzzled apparently 
both the Seventy and St. Jerome. The words 
are identical with those spoken to Eve, but, aggmy 
brother observes, “in the one case a future and in 
the other a potential sense seems best.” 

The subject is capable of much enlargement, 
especially by comparison of Gen. iii. 6 with St. 
Luke iv. 1-14. 

My note was meant to be suggestive. I should 
like to see the idea thoroughly sifted by learned 
and intelligent men. Hersert RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


Smotuertnc Dancerovus Lunatics (5" §. iv. 
167, 358, 491.)—Gunning, in his Reminiscences 
of Cambridge, has mentioned the Rev. Samuel 
Peck, B.D., one of the Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, as being in the habit of putting questions 
on important points to the judges on their visits to 
Cambridge at assizes; and this circumstance is 
thus alluded to :— 

“An opinion once prevailed in this county (and I 
fear in many others) that when a person had been bitten 
by a mad dog, and symptoms of huving taken the infec- 
tion showed themselves, the relations of the suffering 
party were justified in smothering the patient betweentwo 
feather-beds. This question he formally proposed to the 
judges, and to their answer—that ‘ persons thus acting 
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would undoubtedly be guilty of murder’—he gave all 
ossible publicity. For this he deserved great credit, as 
have heard persons of undoubted veracity declare that 
it was considered not only to be legal, but really to be an 
act of kindness.”"— Vol. ii. p. 108. 
The date of this would be towards the latter 
part of the last century. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In addition to what is said by J. B. in 5 §. iv. 
491, with reference to this subject, I may men- 
tion that, sixty years since, I remember the ex- 
pression of a current belief throughout the north 
of Scotland that a Countess of Fife, about the end 
of the last century or the beginning of the present, 
while fondling her lap-dog, had been bitten in the 
lip, was seized with hydrophobia, and, when all 
hope of cure was at an end, was smothered between 
two feather beds. 

It is possible that this wide-spread belief may 
be either authoritatively affirmed or contradicted. 

R. A. 

Aberdeenshire. 


I remember, about thirty years ago, a lady’s- 
maid in our family telling us how her brother, 
being bitten by a mad dog, and being, in con- 
sequence, raving mad, had to be smothered in his 
bed, as he spit at those who came near him, and 
the saliva was pronounced dangerous to those 
whom it touched. This happened in York. 

E. B. 


That this was supposed to be occasionally prac- 
tised is among my recollections of very early days, 
spent chiefly in South Herefordshire, but much in 
the company of a Worcestershire servant, from 
whom I may have heard it. T. W. Wess. 


Otp Verses on THE INADEQUATE PowERS oF 
Portraiture (5" §. iv. 363, 416, 496.)—In re- 
sponse to Mr. Henpriks’s invitation, I send the 
following :— 


Sir Knight, mote I of you this court’sy read, 

To weet why on your shield, so goodly scord, 

Beare ve the picture of that Ladies head 1 

Full lively is the semblant, though the substance dead. 


Fayre Sir, sayd he, if in that picture dead 

Such life ye read and vertue in vaine shew, 

What mote ye weene, if the true lively-head 

Of that most glorious visave ye did vew ? 

But if the beauty of her mind ye knew— 

That is, her bounty and imperial! powre, 

Thousand times fairer than h-r mortall hew— 

O! how great wonder would your thoughts devoure, 

And infinite desire into your spirite poure !” 

The Faerie Queene, bk. ii. canto 9, stanzas 2-3. 

And further, as bearing on the same subject, feel- 
ing the inadequacy of both painter and sculptor, 
and poet eke to boot, the same exquisite poet 
writes in the introduction to the “thirde booke,” 
stanzas 1-2; 





Need but behold the pourtraict of her hart, 
If pourtray'd it might bee by any living art : 
But living art may not least part expresse, 
Nor life-resembling pencil! it can paynt ; 
All were it Zeuxis or Praxiteles, 
His deedale hand would faile and greatly faynt, 
And her perfections with his error taynt : 
Ne poets wit, that passeth painter farre 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt, 
So hard a workemanship adventure darre, 
For fear, through want of words, her excellence to 
marre.” 
Davip WorTHERSPooN, 


To Sussex Antiquarigs (5 §. iv. 268, 435.) 
For “ Sussex Arch, Coll. for 1848,” read “ from 
1848.” The series began in that year and is still 
published. E. M. 


Curvest Pirates : Capt. Giasspooie (5 §, 
iii. 420, 495 ; iv. 238, 337.)\—A “ Narrative of the 
Captivity and Treatment amongst the Ladrones. 
Written by Mr. Richard Glasspoole, of the Hon. 
Company’s Ship Marquis of Ely,” will be found as 
an appendix to a “ History of the Pirates who 
infested the China Sea from 1807 to 1810. Trans- 
lated from” the Chinese Original, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Charles Fried. Neumann. §8vo., 
London, printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, 
1831.” J. Macray. 


Georce Butter or Batityraccet: Bata 
Aspey (5 §. v. 69, 134, 157, 177, 196.)—Mr. 
RussELL, I must say, is in error in stating that I 
referred to the removal of the tablet erected in 
memory of George Butler, the original position of 
which I was not aware had at any time been 
changed. When I wrote (as in p. 134) that “ it is 
to be feared that at least one inscription has re- 
cently disappeared,” and stated that, though I had 
copied the inscription within the preceding eight 
months, and had before me 2 memorandum of its 
exact position, I could not, when subsequently 
visiting the Abbey Church of Bath, find the tablet, 
I referred to a small one in memory of a member 
of the Cusacke family, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken (which, I think, is not the case), the 
tablet is not where I saw it. Perhaps it may now 
be placed behind or beside the organ, in the 
northern transept ; but, if so, it might almost as 
well be underground. The inscription, which I 
copied with care, ran as follows :-— 

“ Jacent hic ossa Roberti Cusacke de Athcare, in 
Comitatu Dublinensi, Armigeri. Obiit 7 Idus Octob., 
Anno Salutis 1707.” 

ABHBA. 


Will Mr. Cuarues P. Russevt be kind enough 
to inform me whether the old books in the vestry 
are in the same dirty and dilapidated condition 
that they were when they were shown to me by 
him or his representative a few years since? 
intended to speak to the late Sir William Tite on 
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the subject, but he died before I had an oppor- 
tunity of so doing. OLARRY. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Poetical and Dra- 
matic Tales, Essays, and Criticisms. Edited, 
with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by 
Charles Kent, of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. The Popular Centenary Edition. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Norarye but praise can be awarded to this appro- 
riate addition to Routledge’s Standard Library. 

f the type be somewhat small it is clear, and the 

editor has done his part of the work with a success 

which should be as gratifying to himself as it cer- 
tainly will prove to the public. Mr. Kent has, in 
his valuable biographical sketch, not only corrected 
old errors, but produced fresh details concerning 

Lamb. He has gone to new sources with good 

purpose, and among the services he has excellently 

performed may be reckoned the settling of the 
long vexed question as to the identity of the 
heroine of one of the most exquisite Essays of 

Elia—“ Barbara S——.” In 1825, Lamb, in a 

letter to Wordsworth, directed his friend’s atten- 

tion (in the April number of the London Maga- 

zine) to “a little thing called ‘ Barbara S - a 

story gleaned from Miss Kelly.” That charming 

story depicted a child actress returning to the trea- 
surer of the Bath Theatre a guinea, which he had 
given her in mistake for a half-guinea, her week’s 
salary. Lamb dates the incident as happening in 

1743 or 1744. He states that Barbara S ’s 

father was an apothecary in Bath, and in the last 

paragraph he says,—“ this anecdote of herself I had, 
in the year 1800, from the mouth of the late Mrs. 

Crawford, then sixty-seven years of age” ; and in 

a note it isadded,—“ The maiden name of this lady 

was Street, which she changed, by successive mar- 

riages, to those of Dancer, Barry, and Crawford. 

She was Mrs. Crawford, a third time a widow, when 

I knew her.” This identification by Lamb himself is 

clear and unmistakable ; nevertheless, some editors 

of his works, and Barry Cornwall, in the Life of 

Lamb, have asserted that Barbara S was, in 

point of fact, Miss Kelly ; and critics have been 

severe upon them for coming to conclusions which 
were antagonistic with Lamb’s own evidence. Mr. 

Kent did a wise thing when this difficulty came 

upon him ; he applied to Fanny Maria Kelly her- 

self. That venerable lady, now eighty-five years 
of age, whose brilliant career on the London stage 
commenced with her appearance at Drury Lane, 

October 27, 1799, as the Duke of York in 

Richard ITI., answered Mr. Kent’s application in 

a cheery, pleasant, interesting letter, which he has 

printed, and which is as well worth reading as any 

page in the whole volume. The letter is an ex- 





quisite bit of autobiography, but the point most in 
question is that Miss Kelly relates an incident of 
her early stage time, when she gave back to Mr. 
Peake, the treasurer of Drury Lane, a two-pound 
note which, by mistake, he had given her for a one- 
pound. This incident of her childhood, she says, 

‘1 perfectly remember relating to Charles Lamb and 
his dear sister, and I have not the least doubt that the 
intense interest he seemed to tuke in the recital induced 
him to adopt it as the principal feature in the beautiful 
story of ‘Barbara 8 Fdliians but I have never been 
«ble to thoroughly appreciate the extraordinary rkill 
with which he has, in the construction of his story, 
desired and contrived so to mystify and characterize the 
events as to keep me out of sight, and to render it utterly 
impossible for any one to guess at me as the original 
heroine.” 

Even against this indisputable evidence some 
persons might be disposed to weigh Lamb’s own 
assertion that Barbara S was Mrs. Crawford, 
from whom he declared he had the story ; but the 
whole question is set at rest by an autograph note 
of Lamb’s (of which Mr. Kent gives a fac-simile) 
to this effect :—‘ Barbara S—— shadows, under 
that name, Miss Kelly’s early life, and I had the 
anecdote beautifully from her.” Thus the correct 
version is come at, after much trouble. Mr. Kent 
thinks this matter is but another illustration of 
Charles Lamb’s delight in sending a truth mas- 
querading. In this instance, however, we fail to 
see the joke. Lamb falsified a pleasant trait of 
social history, which ennobled a little child,—a 
child who became, of all dramatic artists of her 
day (perhaps of any day), the one who had most 
complete command over the fount of laughter and 
the spring of tears. 


Poesies of Roses. (Printed for Private Circulation by 
Robert Roberts, Boston, Lincolnshire.) 

A scork of pages, fragrantly laden with poesies of roses 

culled by various poets. The collection is prefaced by 

some sensible remarks, to the effect that, when a man 

writes on the rose, he has not necessarily stolen either 

subject or treatment from earlier minstrels. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken by the Royal 
Commassion on Vivisection. 

A PAMPHLET marked throughout by painful interest. 
We quote one of the most striking passages, on the diffi- 
culty of obtaining evidence:—**The Commissioners 
appear to have been repeatedly foiled in their endeavours 
to extract any admission, concerning the books or pro- 
ceedings of their colleagues, from the physiologists under 
examination. The examples of their ineffectual efforts 
in this direction almost recall the replies of the witnesses 
at a once famous royal trial, ‘ Non so ; non mi ricordo’ ; 
and justify Dr. Hoggan’s remark, that they ‘ might just 
as well inquire into Freemasonry,’ and Dr. Walker's ob- 
servation, that ‘it is impossible to argue the point of 
humanity with most professional vivisectors. They 
appear to ignore everything ; they see no kind of abuse, 
and very often no pain. This is the result of habit and 
esprit de corps.’’ 


The Bishops’ Oath of Homage. 


By J. Walter Lea, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.) 


| AN earnest argument, the conclusion of which is that 
the “ Spiritualities” which the bishop swears he holds, 
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as he does the Temporalities, signify only “ worldly 
goods,”’ or the spiritual portion of such goods, possessions, 
and profits spiritual, belonging to the bishopric. 


The Tragedy of Israel. By G. F. Armstrong, 

(Longmans.) 

Mr. ArmsTRoNG has now completed an able trilogy by 
the issue of a third volume, in which the character of 
King Solomon is portrayed with no less vigour than 
those of Saul and David in the previous parts. The first 
two volumes have been rec: ived with such general favour, 
that all will be glad now to contemplate the completed 
work. 

Messrs. Macuittay & Co. have published, in two 
vols., a third edition of Dr. Daniel Wilson’s Prehistoric 
Man: Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the 
Old and New World. This is a revised and enlarged 
edition of one of the most important books on one of the 
most important subjects ever published. In interest, it 
may be said to surpass the same author’s well-known 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts, for 

875 (Ward, Lock & Tyler), has made its second appear- 
ance, under the editorship of Mr. C. W. Vincent. Fur- 
ni:-hed with an admirable index, it cannot fail to be 
useful to as many classes of referees as the subjects of 
which it treats. 


M.A. 


PeprstTrtANisM.—The death of an old man, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in February, 1798, named James Palmer, 
is recorded in the Monthly Magazine, of whom it is 
stated that, at the age of seventy-three, he walked from 
Newcastle to London and back aguin in eleven days, one 
ef which he spent in the metropolis. The distance by 
the coach road was then reckoned 277 miles between the 
two cities, consequently he must have walked at the 
average rate of fifty-five milesa day. It is said that he 
started from Newcastle with only five shillings in his 
pocket. Eowarp So..y. 

The foliowing is from yg ves Chronological History of 
the Reign of George IIT., London, 1819. At Ge present 
time it may interest some of the readers of “N. & Q.’ 

“ July 7, 1792. Powell, the noted pedestrian, arrived 
at Shoreditch Church «t a quarter after one, having 
walked to and from York, 394 miles, in five days and 
thirteen hours. 

“February 1, 1818. A Mr. Howard commenced the 
task of going 600 miles in‘ten days for a wager of 200 
guineas. He accomplished it, though he began to flag 
on the seventh day, and was grently distressed at the 
close. The performance took place at Knaresford, on a 
two-mile piece of ground. This task, however, has been 
since greatly outdone by D. Crispe, who on the 9th of 
May finished his undertaking of walking to and from 
Oxford and London for seventeen successive days, being 
sixty-one miles each day.” G. Perratt. 


I snoutp be glad to enter into communication with 
W. M. M. (5 8S. v. 220) to exchange duplicate book- 
plates. Cuar.es A. FEDERER. 

8, Hallfield Road, Bradford. 


fotices to Correspontvents, 

On all communications should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8S. Dovus states that in January, 1793, “Charles 
Crawley, aged eleven years, was capitally convicted for 
atealing, in the shop of W. Randall, four silk handker 
chiefs, value 25s." We do not know if this child was 
executed; but, in “N. & Q.,” 3™* 8. i. 39, it is stated 





that, ‘‘so late as 1831, a boy nine years of age was by 

ut Chelmsford, for arson committed at Witham, in the 

county of Essex.” It is fortunate for the boys whonow 

put sand-bags on the rails, to upset trains, that they are 

safe from the extreme penalty. . 

T. J.—In the first place the lines are misquoted, 

They ure as follows :— 
“* Opiniaters naturally differ 

From other Men; as wooden legs are stiffer 

Than those of pliant Joints, to yield and bow 

Which way soever th’ are design'd to go.” 
Secondly, they are not Suckling’s, but Butler's. They 
are among his Miscellaneous Thoughts, see  Genwine Re 
mains, in Verse and Prose, of Mr. Samuel Butler, Author 
of ‘Hudibras.’ Published from the Original MSS, 
formerly in the possession of W. Lonzueville, 
With Notes, by R. Thye . Keeper of the Public Li , 
at Manchester. 2 vols. J. & R. Tonson, in the Sanh 
1759.” The list of subscribers is a very long one, If 
contains many celebrated names, including (as it would 
seem) every English merchant established at Lisbon, 

T. M. T.—This is the only case known to us :—* At 7 
Hardenberg, in Sweden, M. Huet says, the mode of 
choosing a burgomaster is this: the persons eligible sit 
with their beards upon a table; a louse is put in the 
middle of the table, and the one in whose beard he takes 
cover is the magistrite for the ensuing year.”—Bayle, 
vol. iii. p. 484 ; quoted by Southey in Collections for “ The 
Doctor.” 

X. Dovste X.—Our Parliament is properly designated 
as an “ Imperial Parliament,” and has been so designated 
since Jan. 22, 1801, when it met for the first time after 
the union with Ireland, when from the regal titles of the 
King was dropped the absurd assumption of “ King of 
France,” and the Crown was described as “the Imperial 
Crown of Britain and Ireland.” 

C. J. C. Ciank.—It is Sir Horace Mann who is referred ~ 
to. Cusanova, however, is an unwholesome book, 
of no historical value. 

H. 8S. E.—We cannot enlighten you in this matter. 

J. Kxox.—* Quotation Wanted.” See ante, p. 159. 

H. Prcxrrt.—Letter forwarded to W. M. M. 

A. M.—Vide Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday night. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications shoul: 1 be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We heg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Greek and Latin Classics. 
497, Uxford Street, L md n. 


YBUBB'S PRICE LIST, Illustrated, of SAFES, 
BAGS, BOXES. &c., all fitted with their Pe tent Detector Lo ks, 
cent post foee to any Part of the World.—CHUB%+ & SON, 97, St. 
Paul's Churehyard, E.C., and 68 St_ James's Street. ® don 5 
2, Lord Street, Liverpoul ; 68, Cross Street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


R2LLs COURT.—PIRACY.— 
For the P rotection of the Public and Myself against saps 
PIRATICAL IMITATIONS, I have again applied for and obtal - 
a Perpetual Thjune 1 vn, with Costs, agaiust a Chemist in Manchester. 

Observe the GENUIN 
PYRETIC SALINE 
has my Name, Teeee Mark. and Signatureon a Buff-Coloured Wrappet. * 
. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn. 





CATALOGUE of Second-Hand Booxs im 
English Literature, and including a few Translations of @? 
Send stamp for Postage.— BATH, 
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